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in Iceland 
“Come, be blessed and be happy”, says the hospitable 


{ Icelander when he meets a stranger. That’s a warm way 

















of putting it, but no more friendly than the way Ameri- 
can soldiers say it. Have a “Coke”, says the Doughboy, 


and it works in Reykjavic as it does in Rochester. 


The pause that refreshes is the friendly way to say, “Hi, pal” 
in any language. All over the globe Coca-Cola has become 
the gracious ice-breaker between kindly-minded strangers. 


; COPYRIGHT 1943, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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“Coke”= Coca-Cola 


It’s natural for popular names to 
acquire friendly abbreviations. That’s 








why you hear Coca-Cola called “Coke”. 
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KAUFMAN’S 


THE FRIENDLY STORE! 
A FOURTH & BROAD—RICHMOND, VA. 























SCHOOL PRINTING— 








We specialize in producing school and college 
printing—Catalogs, booklets, bulletins, folders, 
printed forms of all kinds. Send us your in- 
quires and be assured of fine quality work at 


the right price. 
CHS 
THE WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY 


11-13-15 North Fourteenth Street 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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ANKS to judicious use and conservation, there 

has been no need to ration Electricity in the 
United States. There is still enough to meet the 
needs of the war prosecution, wartime production 
and industry, and civilian consumption. 


But—Electricity is the Power behind the war. It 
serves on every front; it is daily performing new 
and amazing tasks which will hasten the victorious 
conclusion we are all working for. 


So, although you need clip no coupons from your 
precious ration books to enjoy the many services 











I'm doing almost three times 
as much work as ten years 
ago! Yet my hourly wage for 
work in your home is one-third 
less than in 1933! 


Reddy Kilowatt 











In wartime, any waste is a crime--- Don’t 
waste Electricity just because no ration 
coupons are required! 


of this ever obedient servant, it must not be 


wasted. Use it, but don't abuse it, 


Turn out the lights when you leave a room. By 
all means continue to use your appliances when 
you need them . . . but use them conservatively, 


even thriftily when possible. 


There will continue to be enough Electricity for 
war production and civilian needs. Unless electric 
generators have to be slowed down to save fuel, 


transportation, or other critical war materials. 


Electricity is cheap... Use it .. . but don't waste it! 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY EXCEPT JUNE, JULY, AND AUGUST BY VIRGINIA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, Ine. 


MISSING NUMBERS—Subscribers failing to receive any issue will 
The missing number will be sent. 


confer a favor by notifying us. 
We provide a full year’s subscription. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS WELCOMED—Articles or news notices of interest 
to Virginia teachers will be welcomed and space found for as many as 
possible. Articles submitted are not returned, therefore contributors 


are urged to retain a copy. 





401 NORTH NINTH STREET, RICHMOND, VA. 


Subscription price, $1.50 per year; 25 cents single copy. 


Membership fee in the Virginia Education Association, Inc., through 


local associations, $1.50; individual membership fee, $2.00. One dollar 


of the membership fee is for the subscription to the Virginia Journal 


of Education. 


Entered as second-class matter October 12, 1907, at the post office 


at Richmond, Va., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 














SINCE THE TIME OF NOAH 


Ever since Noah Webster began making them, 150 years ago, the Webster Dictionaries have 
been recognized as the supreme authority by courts of law, newspapers and magazines, textbook 
makers, authors and librarians, stage and radio—in short by all who have need to use the English 
language correctly, accurately, and effectively. 

In the field of education the only genuine and authorized school abridgments of Webster’s Inter- 
national Dictionary, holding similar and fully deserved pre-eminence, are published by the American 
Book Company. 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


For Elementary Schools 


i 
WEBSTER’S STUDENTS DICTIONARY 
For Upper School Levels 
We have just published a revised edition of Webster's NEW HANDY DICTIONARY—list 
price only 48¢—of very convenient size for Service Men. 
Are you getting all the dictionaries you need? We are in position to fill all orders promptly and 
in full. 
' 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati, 2 Chicago 
300 Pike Street 


























Textbooks for wartime courses 


Full-year course in physics 


MODERN PHYSICS by CHARLES E. DULL 


A thorough and completely up-to-date textbook for students headed for college, indus- 
try, or military service. Over 2,000 schools in the country now use MODERN PHYSICS 
because it is easy to teach and easy to study: the author’s years of classroom experience 
have made him expert in keeping the pupil’s point of view and in explaining difficult con- 
cepts clearly and simply. The United States Armed Forces Institute selected MODERN 
PHYSICS from which to adapt three textbooks for use by our soldiers all over the world. 


Half-year pre-induction courses 


FUNDAMENTALS OF MACHINES by DULL and NEWLIN 
FUNDAMENTALS OF ELECTRICITY 5y DULL and IDELSON 








Mathematics for juniors or seniors 


A MATHEMATICS REFRESHER by ALFRED HOOPER 








HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY NEW YORK 
mn II 
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HIS year our annual con- 
¥ ference of the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association is very dif- 
ferent from those of other years. 
In war times only serious business 
can take school people away from 
their work and it is for serious 
business that we call the 1943 
Delegate Assembly for what 
promises to be a history-making 
session. Delegates who will assem- 
ble in Richmond on Tuesday eve- 
ning November 16 for a two-day 
session will truly represent the 
teachers at home. They will give 
all their time and efforts to seeking 
the best solutions to the most ur- 
gent problems facing education in 
Virginia today. They will shape 
the program for the coming year. 
The Policies Commission fore- 
cast the problems of the association 
months ago. Committees have 
worked to implement the instruc- 
tions of the Commission. At dis- 
trict meetings leaders have pre- 
sented and explained committee 
reports to representatives of local 
associations, and in local associa- 
tions all teachers have had the 
opportunity to discuss issues and 
to form opinions. Delegates will 
speak for all when they, in business 
sessions, actually give authority for 
action. 

We undertook a huge piece of 
work in order to move toward the 
maximum of democratic procedure 
in the Virginia Education Associa- 
tion. We took the problems of our 
State professional organization to 
all the people of the profession. 
We shall hear from them in this 
annual conference. 


To Strengthen Our Association 


Probably no issue will arouse 
more interest than the one of ex- 
panding the services and the in- 
fluence of the Virginia Education 
Association itself. The association 
is doing a splendid job. The staff 
at headquarters in a building too 
small for its functions is doing too 
much with too little. Very few 
members have any idea of what it 
takes of time, thought and physical 
action to keep the machinery of 
the organization going. We are 
not satisfied just to run the ma- 
chine, much creative work must be 
done also. Members are not satis- 
fed that even good results are 
achieved, when vastly greater re- 
sults are within reach if somewhat 
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Promises to be 
History- Making 


Ses1ion 


by ETHEL SPILMAN 


President, Virginia Education 


Association 


greater financial support is fur- 
nished. Were it possible to meas- 
ure human values like progress in 
education by figures, the returns 
anticipated from the financial in- 
vestment of twice the amount of 
the present dues would give a tre- 
mendous bargain appeal to the re- 
port of the Finance Committee. 


The Legislative Program 


The Assembly of Delegates has 
no small task in the instructing of 
its Legislative Committee. Here 
will lie the opportunity to deter- 
mine what issues to press and to 
inspire the committee with confi- 
dence that a oneness of purpose 
and desire prevails among teachers. 
An unusual interest in legislation 
is evident and it is nat all centered 
on salary increases. However, the 
effects of the exodus of teachers are 
bearing hard upon those who are 
holding the line on the school 
front. The effects of mounting 
costs and high taxes are driving 
many to an inevitable conclusion 
that they are caught where the 
only choice is employment that 
recognizes these factors. Being well 
educated, most teachers are proving 
themselves valuable in industry. 
After the war industry will not 
quickly discard employees of 
proved worth. With such condi- 
tions in mind, teachers are looking 


hopefully to legislation that will 
provide them with the means to 
remain teachers. 

Men and women who are ex- 
periencing a reeducation in these 
chaotic times are going to under- 
stand what we mean when we talk 
about better education and they are 
going to add their voices to ours. 
But we cannot wait until they can 
give their thoughts to our prob- 
lems. We must advance while they 
work and be ready to make good 
use of them as reinforcements. 


If one but watches the move- 
ments of education, a gathering 
force is clearly seen behind the de- 
mands not only for more schooling 
but for better schooling. The 
teaching profession is about to meet 
this force at the crossroad. To edu- 
cators belong the honor, the priv- 
ilege, and the responsibility of di- 
recting and controlling this force. 
They have much to gain and all 
to lose. Their own house is in 
none too good order, but there is 
yet time to do enough. The teach- 
ing profession cannot fulfill its 
complete responsibility by the in- 
dividual activities of its members 
within or without the classrooms. 
Group action is necessary to main- 
tain an adequate educational pro- 
gram, a free, independent-thinking 
personnel, and a worthy standard 
of personal living. 

Organized efforts can achieve 
great good for teachers personally. 
The Welfare Committee will pre- 
sent some ideas looking to develop- 
ments worthy of an understanding 
before they are accepted or rejected. 


Such are some of the matters for 
the consideration of the delegates 
to this year’s conference. ‘They are 
vital and worthy of our best in- 
terest. 

There comes a time in the lives 
of individuals when grave prob- 
lems must be solved if the indi- 
vidual is to survive as a construc- 
tive force. Today is such a time 
in the life of each of us, for we 
have invested our lives in education 
as a profession and it is now or 
never in our time that our profes- 
sion must march forward. We 
cannot wait until the war is won 
and times are normal again. We 
must win the war and at the same 
time shape the form of the educa- 
tion that will hold the victory 
everlastingly. 
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Delegate Assembly 
Virginia Education Association 
Hotel John Marshall, Richmond, November 16-18 


Tuesday, November 16 


7:00 P. M. Dinner to Delegate Assem- 
bly—Virginia Room. 
Education and the Postwar World. 


Wednesday, November 17 


9:00 A. M. Business Session — Virginia 

Room. 

President’s Annual Address. 
Spilman. 

Address. Mrs. Edith B. Joynes, Presi- 
dent, National Education Associa- 
tion. 

Discussion and Adoption of Legisla- 
tive Program. 

Address. Honorable Colgate W. 
Darden, Jr., Governor of Virginia. 


2:00 P. M. Business Session — Virginia 
Room. 
Reports of Committees. 
Discussion and Adoption of Policies 
and Objectives. 


Ethel 


7:30 P. M. General Meeting — Virginia 
Room. 


Memorial to Teachers Who Have 
Died During the Year. 

Music. 

Address. Dabney S. Lancaster, State 


Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. 


What Should Be Done Now to Im- 
prove Virginia’s Educational Pro- 
gram? Round-Table Discussion 
by Distinguished Virginia Laymen. 


Thursday, November 18 
9:00 A. M. Business Session — Virginia 


Room. 


Report and Recommendations of 
Executive Secretary. 


Discussion and Adoption of Proposals 
Relating to the Operation of the 
Association. 





Meetings of Departments and Sections 
(All meeting places in Hotel John Marshall) 


Monday, November 15 
10:30 A. M. Retired Teachers, Monroe Room. 


Tuesday, November 16 


10:00 A. M. Department of Supervisors, Monroe 
Room. 


11:00 A.M. Department of Superintendents, Roof 
Garden. 


12:30 P. M. Luncheon, Department of Superin- 
tendents, Marshall Room. 


2:00 P. M. 
Department of Supervisors, Monroe Room. 
Department of Trustees, Washington Room. 
Department of Superintendents, Roof Garden. 
3:00 P. M. Directors’ Meeting, Virginia Busi- 
ness Education Association, Byrd Room. 


3:30 P. M. Executive Committee, Department 
of Classroom Teachers, Parlor A. 
Music Section with Band and Orchestra 
Association, Marshall Room. 

4:00 P.M. Department of Teacher Training and 
Higher Education, Lee Room. 

4:00 P. M. Presidents of Sections of WEA, 
Parlor D. 

4:30 P.M. Business Session, Department of Class- 
room Teachers, Parlor A. 

5:00 P. M. Business Session, Virginia Business 
Education Association, Byrd Room. 


Wednesday, November 17 
12:30-2:00 P. M. Luncheon for Presidents of 


Local Associations, Ewart’s Cafeteria. 
1:00-2:00 P. M. Council of Administrative Women 
in Education, Parlor D. 
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Develops Year-Round 
Youth Program 


by EUNICE HALL 
Matthew Whaley School, Williamsburg, Virginia 


HINKING especially in terms 
To the summer months when 

boys and girls would leave 
the guidance and activities of their 
school environment to seek activi- 
ties elsewhere in a badly over- 
crowded, war-changed community 
in the center of a large defense 
area surrounded by Army and 
Navy camps, the faculty of the 
Matthew Whaley School early 
last spring devoted several of its 
staff meetings to a study of juve- 
nile delinquency. This study made 
it clear that the city’s young peo- 
ple were living in an atmosphere 
of emotional tension, excitement, 
and restlessness likely to produce 
results harmful both to the young- 
sters and the community unless 
given an outlet in wholesome ac- 
tivities properly planned and su- 
pervised. Realizing that provision 


for worth- 
while leisure- 
time activities 
in Williamsburg were inadequate 
for the needs, a number of faculty 
members formed a volunteer com- 
mittee for further study of the 
problem with the object of organ- 
izing community resources for the 
development of a summer pro- 
gram. 

Several conferences and addi- 
tional data gathered from teachers 
and pupils through a school sur- 
vey convinced the committee that 
the time had come for Williams- 
burg to combine its resources and 
efforts in the building of a youth 
program, including evening and 
daytime activities to keep its boys 
and girls interested, busy, and 
properly supervised throughout 
the year. Faculty members of the 





A Favorite Gathering Place. 
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A Corner of the Swimming Pool. 


College of William and Mary and 
other community leaders became 
interested in the program and the 
Williamsburg War Board under- 
took to push the development of 
a plan for action. Through this 
Board the matter was presented to 
the City Council, with the result 
that the Mayor appointed the Wil- 
liamsburg Youth Welfare Council 
composed of representatives of 
schools, churches, and community 
agencies with the director of phy- 
sical education and athletics at the 
College of William and Mary as 
chairman and the Mayor of Wil- 
liamsburg and the superintendent 
of schools as ex officio members. 

The Youth Welfare Council, 
after careful study and delibera- 
tion, requested the City Council to 
appropriate $2,000 to be expended 
during the summer of 1943 for a 
program for both white and Negro 
boys and girls in the city of Wil- 
liamsburg. The City Council was 
so impressed by the need and by 
the program projected that it ap- 
propriated the entire amount re- 
quested. The Welfare Council 
made it clear that this was the 
first step only in the development 
of a long-range program which 
would correlate and supplement 
the work of the schools, churches, 
and other community agencies 
dealing with youth. 

Workers to plan, initiate and 
supervise the summer activities 
were appointed, and the program 
launched early in June included: 
swimming, playground games, 
shop with crafts. and aeroplane 
modeling, hiking, story hour, pic- 
nicking, dancing, tennis, skating, 
softball league, community sings, 
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Williamsburg Youth Program 


made possible through the generosity of the Williamsburg City Council in its appointment of a Youth 
Council and the appropriation of adequate financial aid. Open without charge to boys and girls 6-20. 











Boys 





Hours Monday Tuesday | Wednesday | Thursday Friday Saturday 








| | 
Aeroplane Model, *Playground Matthew Whaley *Playground | Matthew Whaley | *Playground 
| 


Woodwork, Games Shop Games Games 
9:00-11:00 Photography, Matthew Whaley Matthew Whaley (S —e, ) | Matthew Whaley 
Soap Box Races, (all ages) (Same as Mon.) (all ages) oe ee (all ages) 


etc. M.W. Shop. 





























10:30-11:30 Library (Matthew Whaley) Open for Recreational Reading 
Swimming | Swimming — iis aeRO Oo 
1:00-2:00 Instruction Instruction ; lay Po 1). coins 
(Blow Pool) (Blow Pool) | (or ave 
-00.3- Recreational Swimming — Recreational Swimming 
2:00-3:00 Blow Pool Every Day 


| Hike, Campcraft, | 
































| Outdoor Cooking, | 
e etc. 
, ub and Boy 
3:45-7:00 Scouts and other | 
boys 
(Meet at College 
| Baseball Field) | | 
The Four Tennis Courts Opposite Chandler Hall Are Reserved for Williamsburg Children. 
All Hours If there is enough interest we will have a Touranment (Singles and Doubles) in July and 
August. 
7:15-8:30 Twilight Softball League 
ashe 7:30-8:30 7:30-9:30 gee cacee 
8:00-10:00 | (Rear of US.0,) | Community Sing | Skating tea |  8:00-10:00 
Co-Ed. (all Oa or (all ages) a. Co-Ed. 
| Swimming S ne pS d Band Concert | Special section Youth Night Swimming 
| (Blow Pool) |  dcoctaiaaa . Phi Beta Kappa | for young ees 18 (Blow Pool) 
~~ Steps children ) 
| 





children 





*Playground Games (all ages) Softball, Baseball, Swings, Slides, Sand, Football, Volleyball, Ping Pong, Horseshoes, Basketball, 
Marbles. 
Boys can also attend dancing classes (10:00-11:00, Matthew Whaley) and tennis classes (9:00-10:30 Saturdays). 
Horseshoe Tournament—time to be announced later. 
If there is enough interest we will have a Model Aeroplane Contest and Soap Box Races later in the summer. 





Girls 


(The schedule of activity for girls was similar to that for boys. It is omitted here to save space.) 





Daily Vacation Bible School—July 5-23—Parish House 
(ALL CHURCHES CO-OPERATING) 
Daily 9-11:30—Age 4-15 


ALL ACTIVITIES SUPERVISED 





— 
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weekly youth parties, and a daily 
Vacation Bible School. 


Values of the Program 


The program, as seen by those 
most closely associated with its va- 
rious activities, had values basic to 
the building of a long-range pro- 
gram. Some of these values are: 

1. Approximately three hun- 
dred and twenty-five white chil- 
dren, ranging tn ages from four to 
nineteen, participated in the pro- 
gram. This caught the interest 
of at least that many adults, 
parents and friends of 
these young people. In- 
terest of adults was 
manifested by frequent 
visits to places where 
regularly scheduled ac- 
tivities Were in progress: 
by the co-operation of 
parents in accompanying 
their children to com- 
munity sings, meetings, 
and hikes; by the willing- 
ness with which mothers 
provided, prepared, and 
served refreshments at 
weekly dances and par- 
ties; by the genuine pleas- 
ure which parents dis- 
played in finding cos- 
tumes and helping the 
youngsters get everything 
in readiness for their cul- 
minating event, the chil- 
dren’s parade; and by generous 
words of appreciation. 

2. The program enlisted the tn- 
terest, support, and co-operation of 
community agencies and resulted 
in co-operative planning and co- 
ordinated efforts for the success of 
a community project. 


The four Protestant churches, 
working co-operatively with the 
Youth Welfare Council, planned 
and conducted for a three weeks’ 
period a successful Daily Vacation 
Bible School where more than 
twenty volunteer teachers worked 
happily with boys and girls— 
Methodists, Baptists, Presbyteri- 
ans, Episcopalians and Catholics— 
working, playing and worshiping 
together without thought of creed 
or denomination. 


The Parent Teachers Associa- 
tion and four churches on alter- 
nate Friday evenings were hosts to 
the younger set at youth parties; 
the Williamsburg Restoration pro- 
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vided a skating area at the rear of 
the U.S.O.; the Girl Scout Council 
offered the Girl Scout Fireplace 
around which groups of boys and 
girls gathered weekly to cook, to 
sing, and to listen to stories; the 
War Board, Chamber of Com- 
merce, Rotary Club, and interested 
citizens were ready to lend a hand 
whenever there was opportunity. 
The College of William and 
Mary opened its swimming pools 
to both boys and girls; provided 
four tennis courts; gave the cam- 
pus with its benches and shade 





Products of the Shop. 


trees for community gatherings and 
the Children’s Parade. Matthew 
Whaley School had an open door 
throughout the summer. Over its 
threshold came hundreds of young 
people morning and evening, some- 
times for information or advice, 
but more often to the shop for 
modeling, the playground to join 
in games, the gymnasium for a 
dance, the auditorium to discuss 
with directors plans for some com- 
ing event or just to find a quiet 
spot to wait or rest before going 
to the College for a swim. 


3. A fine community spirit was 
built up through the weekly com- 
munity sings. On each Wednes- 
day evening throughout the sum- 
mer whole families, city folk and 
friends from the nearby country- 
side, college students, and men in 
uniform gathered on the campus 
of the historic old college for an 
hour of friendly get-to-gether, to 
chat, to sing, and to enjoy special 
musical features. 





4. Many were diverted from 
questionable activities. Through 
sympathetic understanding, careful 
guidance, and a _ well-planned 
schedule of wholesome activities, 
several of the city’s underprivileged 
teen aged girls were turned from 
hours of loitering in the uptown 
shops with soldiers and sailors— 
often late at night—to scenes 
where they found enjoyable recre- 
ation, helpful companions, and 
new interests which will lead to 
larger opportunities for them in 
the near future. 

5. The children of 
Williamsburg benefited in 
many ways. An inter- 
ested citizen and parent, 
in describing for the press 
the parade which ended 
the summer’s activities, 
expressed the feeling of 
many when she wrote, 
“When the Chairman of 
the Youth Welfare Coun- 
cil announced that the 
Wednesday night get-to- 
gethers were over, the 
Camp Peary Band played 
the Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner, and we went home, 
believing that our chil- 
dren, whether they real- 
ized it or not, had re- 
ceived important benefits 
from the summer pro- 
gram. And what are 
some of these benefits? A sense of 
community pride, the first requi- 
site of good citizenship; the joy 
of good fun with good compan- 
ions; growth in worth-while ac- 
tivities. One young participant 
whom I questioned came up with 
some sort of an answer like this, 
‘A community that cares enough 
for us to arrange for a program 
such as we have had this summer is 
worthy of the best we have to 
give.’ He didn’t say it in exactly 
those words, but I knew what he 
meant. And Williamsburg has 
had no juvenile delinquency prob- 
lem this summer.” 

With the fine spirit of co-opera- 
tion and genuine interest existing 
among city government, homes, 
churches, community agencies and 
citizens, Williamsburg may look 
forward to a long-range program 
for its young people, the compen- 
sation of which will be ‘‘a city 
beautiful’ free from delinquency 
and crime. 
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Food Conservation Program For Schools 


by W. D. BouTwELL 
Director Information and Radio Service, U. S. Office of Education 


CC S a nation we have been 
wasteful of our food,” 
said Marvin Jones, War 

Food Administrator, in a broadcast 
July 14, 1943, “‘and it is estimated 
that in peacetime the average Amer- 
ican. wastes some 300 pounds of 
food each year (225 pounds of 
which is edible). . . . I believe you 
will agree with me that this waste 
in wartime is a national sin.” 


The schools are joining in the 
campaign to help drive the reali- 
zation of this tremendous waste 
into every home and to get some- 
thing done about it. The Septem- 
ber 1 issue of Education for Vic- 
tory offers a detailed program by 
which you and your pupils can 
tackle the subject. A wide range 
of curricular and extra-curricular 
activities has been outlined there 
by the Consumers Committee of 
the Office of Education and the 
Nutrition and Food Conservation 
Branch of the War Food Admin- 
istration. 


A Food Source at Our Back Door 


Increased demand for food by 
our armed forces, our own civilian 
population and our allies is greater 
than the farmers can meet despite 
their achievement of the greatest 
food production in our history. 
In looking for another source of 
food we discover at our back doors 
the largest store of unused food 
supplies in the world: the food 
that is wasted. We must act im- 
mediately to halt this great waste 
and convert it into an available 
supply. 

When the little dab of butter 
and the few crusts of bread that 
you drop into your garbage pail 
are tossed in with those of your 
neighbor and your neighbor's 
neighbor, the pile grows until it 
reaches mountainous proportions. 
Have you ever driven—or walked 
—by and looked at a dump? Not 
if you could find a way of avoid- 
ing the sight and smell. But it’s 
worth a visit. With the growing 
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need for more food we must turn 
the corner and face these unpleas- 
ant sights, smells and facts. The 
facts are all but incredible. 


Waste occurs all along the route 
from the farm to the home. Twen- 
ty to thirty per cent of our produc- 
tion—approximately 1 pound of 
food in every 4—is allowed to 
spoil or is thrown away. One- 
fourth of our food production fa- 
cilitates work at top pressure to 
produce food we never use. Much 
of that waste occurs in the process 
of distribution. But surveys have 
revealed that we chuck into our 
own garbage cans 15 per cent of 
the food we buy. 


According to a recent study the 
kinds of food wasted in homes are: 


23 per cent green vegetables 
27 per cent other vegetables 
29 per cent citrus and other fruits 
14 per cent baked goods 
7 per cent meats, bones and fish 


You as an individual may say, 
“That may apply to you, but not 
to me.”’ That shriveled carrot, the 
lone potato, a few spoonfuls of 
peas—what do they matter? That 
is what everyone says. But they 
do matter. If that single slice of 
bread (moldy, burned or dried 
out) you threw away last week 
were added to a slice from each 
home in the United States, the 
total would amount to 34 million 
slices of bread, approximately 2 
million loaves. 


Take a look at your own gar- 
bage pail and make an honest 
analysis of its contents. That car- 
rot should have been eaten before 
it had a chance to shrivel; the lone 
potato and the few peas might 
have been used in soup or a salad 
or a casserole. 


Individual habits are ingrained. 
They are slow to change. If you 
have been taught as a child that 
it is impolite to tip the soup bowl 
or to eat that last bite on your 
plate, you may hesitate to squeeze 


your grapefruit and sop up the 
meat juices with a piece of bread. 

We want to win the war, we 
want to get the most we can for 
our dollar, and we want to be well- 
fed, nutritionally speaking. How 
can we do it? It is an educational 
job. The facts must be told and 
shown over and over by a myriad 
of methods—through newspapers, 
radio, movies, posters, clubs, and, 
most far-reaching of all—through 
the schools. 

By a concerted educational at- 
tack upon our wasteful practices 
we can learn to eat the potato 
skins and lettuce leaves, and pride 
ourselves on leaving a ‘‘clean 
plate.’ Adopting wartime table 
manners is only one way of reduc- 
ing the loot that leaks into the 
garbage pail. How else can we stop 
the loss of the 15 per cent food 
wastage in our homes? That is 
equivalent to 3 meals’a week. We 
could fast for 1 day a week—but 
we won't, and we shouldn’t. There 
are better methods. 


What Teachers Can Do 


Teachers can take three very 
definite steps toward the reduction 
of this waste: 

1. Ask your principal or su- 
perintendent for a copy of the Sep- 
tember 1 issue of Education for 
Victory. 

2. Add to the suggestions made 
there in the article on ‘‘Food Con- 
servation—A Cooperative Job For 
All Teachers and Pupils’ any 
ideas of your own that will sen- 
sitize your pupils to their individ- 
ual responsibility in saving food. 
Posters, plays, essays, discussions, 
investigations—all help to empha- 
size the need for eliminating the 
tremendous waste of this precious 
commodity. 

3. Your contribution to this 
campaign will be far-reaching if 
each pupil carries home the con- 
viction that he, as a home front 
soldier, must champion the cause 
of food conservation. 
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Valentine Museum School Services 


Boxed Exhibit. 


BRAZIL—The Harbor of Rio de Janeiro. 
Maté gourd and silver straw, a cluster 
of Brazil nuts and a forest scene of but- 
terfly wings are among the tray material. 


N its half century of life, the 

Valentine Museum has con- 

tinuously thought of itself as 
an educational institution, not just 
a storehouse of relics. In fact, we 
consider ourselves—unofficially, of 
course—a part of the educational 
system of Richmond and, to a 
lesser degree, of Virginia—another 
kind of school where the present 
as well as the past is held up to 
view and from which ideas circu- 
late to old and young in pictorial 
and tangible form. Both the Rich- 
mond Superintendent of Schools 
and the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction seem to agree 
with us, and receive the annual re- 
ports of our School Services with 
appreciation and interest. 

Until the session just past, more 
and more pupils from outside of 
Richmond have in person shared 
the benefits of our conception of 
growth and education through 
visual means. Almost any spring 
or autumn morning, busses from 
near-by county schools, and often 
from more distant Virginia towns, 
cities and counties, used to deposit 
their loads at the Museum—most- 
ly 5th and 6th graders, since long 
trips would be too much for the 
younger ones. Our School Serv- 
ices staff welcomed them and took 
them on a tour of the lovely old 
Wickham-Valentine House with 
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Valentine 
Museum 


Goes to 


Schools 


by NAOMI E. GOOCH 
Curator School Services 
and 


VIRGINIA McK. CLAIBORNE 


Director 


its treasures of every phase of life 
in the early Republic and of the 
varied collections in the Museum 
proper. When arrangements had 
been made in advance, an illus- 
trated talk on some topic related 
to the collections and to the social 
studies of the class was given in the 
Studio—‘*The Stone Age’’, per- 
haps, or ““Home Life in the Mid- 
dle Ages’’, or ‘““Egypt’’, ‘Greece’ 
or ““Rome.”’ 


Loan Department to the Rescue 


Wartime pressures and shortages 
have inevitably eliminated these 
visits from out-of-town classes. 
Yet nowadays young folks need to 
know more, not less, of the world 
outside their own front yards, and 
the members of our staff figure that 
they want to add all the time once 
devoted to these visits, and more, 
to that branch of our School Serv- 
ices which carries the Museum to 
the school—the Loan Department. 
This was our original school serv- 
ice, born in the days when cars and 
busses were the exception rather 
than the rule. So its set-up is al- 
most gasless. It can send to any 
school in the State within reach of 
railway express its boxed exhibits 
and picture portfolios which lend 
reality to history and geography 
and cultural history of man. With 
them the child in the crossroads 








Valentine Museum School Services 


Boxed Exhibit. 


DESERT LIFE—An oasis in the midst of 
sand wastes. The pointed sand shoe of 
the desert, a goatskin water bag, and a 
miniature water jug are among the tray 
material, 


schoolroom need not rely on verbal 
descriptions of the native peoples 
of the world and the events of 
history, nor on the few pictures in 
his textbook. In words alone Es- 
quimos are what any child’s imag- 
ination makes them. But seeing is 
believing, not to mention touching. 
They become undisputed fact when 
he can study a miniature stage set 
of an Esquimo village or the in- 
terior of an Igloo; when he sup- 
plements his geography dlustra- 
tions with colorful pictures of Es- 
quimos making their skin boots 
and parkas, or ready for hunting in 
their kayaks and oomiaks; and 
handles a toy seal, a sealskin boot, 
and implements which the Es- 
quimo carves from walrus tusks. 
When the teacher, the school 
custodian or older pupils call for 
the typical box at the express of- 
fice (in case it is not delivered to 
the school), they will find a sturdy 
wooden affair about 10x17x2 
inches, little larger than an ordi- 
nary dress case, with metal handle 
for convenient carrying. Once on 
the schoolroom table or window 
ledge, the top flap lifts and the side 
flap drops to disclose a colorful 
diorama glassed in for safety. A 
tray containing actual articles as- 
sociated with the subject slides 


from under the set, and a portfolio 
(Continued on page 110) 
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To Make Food Fight 


RE you searching for a dra- 

A matic way to put across in 

your school the ‘Food 
Fights for Freedom’ message? 

Hundreds of schools—and hun- 
dreds of communities, too — are 
doing it by producing the War 
Food Administration’s play, ‘‘It’s 
Up to You.”’ Presented in “‘living 
newspaper’ technique, the play 
uses radio voices, blackouts and 
moving picture sequences. Some of 
its scenery is projected from film 
slides . . . some of the action is 
in short spot-scenes . . . and there's 
music, and ballet dancing, and hu- 
mor and tragedy in this double- 
edged drama of food in wartime. 

For this is the story of how food 
fights, at home and on battlefields. 
It shows the farmer, producing to 
the limit of his capacity until at 
last he is pushed to the wall and 
must appeal to the public to help 
by staying away from black mar- 
kets, by abiding by rationing rules, 
by producing as much food as they 
can, by wasting none. 

You've never seen anything like 
it, outside of Broadway. In fact, 
it was originally produced there 
with a professional cast, under the 
direction of Elia Kazan, director 
of the Pulitzer-prize play, ‘“The 
Skin of Our Teeth.”” Arthur 
Arent, author of “One Third of 
a Nation,” wrote it, and the music 
is by Earl (‘Ballad for Amer- 
icans’’) Robinson. Yet in spite of 
its impressive background, ‘“‘It’s 
Up to You”’ was designed for pro- 
duction by amateur groups, in 
crossroads towns as well as in the 
big cities of America. 

The film, the script, and the de- 
tailed direction of Broadway’s best 
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talent is available now for amateur 
groups free of cost. 


Two Versions 


There are two versions, a full- 
length, 1% hour show in six 
scenes, and a 40-minute tabloid 
show which consists of a 15-min- 
ute film and three scenes, and both 
16 and 32-mm films are available. 
If your school has no auditorium, 
several motion picture chains are 
offering their theatres for perform- 
ances. Perhaps your town has such 
a theatre. For more information 
about the play and what aids there 
are for its production, write to the 
Marketing Reports Division, Food 
Distribution Administration, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

The full length version of the 
play opens with a film showing 
the beautiful farm lands of Amer- 
ica and the farmer heeding demands 
of war for more and more food. 
Finally, pushed to his utmost, he 
turns to the audience for help, say- 
ing, “From now on, it’s up to 
you.” 

Scenes that follow shift from 
city to country and even to the 
fox holes of the South Pacific. 
There is Margaret Gibbs who has 
to struggle with her conscience 
(projected bigger than life upon 
the screen) while she is tempted by 
steak in the black market. There 
is Jimmy, the farmer’s son, who, 
because he is accused of hiding be- 
hind a tractor, enlists in the ma- 
rines, even though his father needs 
him desperately on the farm. There 
is Mary, who is confronted with 
empty grocery store shélves before 
rationing begins, but gets her share, 
after she gets her ration book. 





Bringing a lilting note of hu- 
mor and ballet to the production 
is Porterhouse Lucy, a dancer who 
impersonates a black market steak, 
and how it tempts customers and 
butchers. 

Finally, there is the striking 
scene in the fox hole, where two 
starving marines—one of them the 
farmer's son—trisk their lives for 
a morsel of food. In sharp con- 
trast, two civilians act out a scene 
that has been happening far too 
often. They pick at their dinners, 
leaving most of the food barely 
touched on their plates. 

‘Last year we wasted 12 to 14 
per cent of the food we produced 
—yjust about the same amount we 
used for war purposes including 
lend-lease. It seems to me a fact 
well worth considering and I hope 
your show will emphasize it.” So 
wired Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
to the producers of “It’s Up to 
You’’ on its opening night last 
March in New York City. 

“It’s Up to You,” according to 
a Washington theatre critic, is an 
outstanding example of the way 
the theatre can deliver a serious 
wartime message. The purpose of 
the play is to help everybody un- 
derstand the important part food 
is playing in winning the war. It 
explains many of the farmer's 
problems, and why we should all 
help with production. It makes 
the necessity for conserving food 
very plain. One of its scenes is 
laid in Washington and shows 
how food is divided among our 
armed forces, civilians, allies and 
liberated peoples. And it points up 
the reasons behind rationing, and 

(Continued on page 112) 
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School Group Wages War on Inflation 


by GEORGE E. HUNT 


Coordinator, Diversified Occupations, Rocky Mount High School 


bility for developing a teach- 

able unit on inflation adapted 
to the needs of classes in the high 
school and upper grades of the 
grammar school, the faculty com- 
mittee of the Rocky Mount High 
School developed during 1942-43 
the outline for the unit which fol- 
lows. Details were worked out in 
the class in Diversified Occupa- 
tions. 

Since all too few life-motivating 
responses are inspired in pupils by 
just reading something or being 
“lectured to’, the Conference 
Method of classroom procedure 
was adopted in order to get pupil 
activity and individual pupil dis- 
cussions on the subject. Only the 
seven questions in black face were 


(tity foe with the responsi- 


given to the class. The remaining 
material was supplied by members 
of the class in diversified occupa- 
tions during the daily discussions 
of these seven questions. 

Usually the wording is exactly 
as given by the pupil. In some 
cases it was worked over by the 
entire class in general discussion as 
we tried to get a wording which 
would say corretcly the thing 
which the pupil intended. Sug- 
gestions and ‘“‘leading’’ questions 
were occasionally supplied by the 
instructor to keep the class “‘hitting 
the nail on the head’’ but very 
seldom was it necessary to make or 
state a new point. All possible 
literature was made available on a 
table in the school library and 
some was used in class. Pupils 


UNIT ON INFLATION 


were encouraged to study the sub- 
ject and get all possible informa- 
tion from any source available. 
The points were written on the 
blackboard as they were made each 
day in the class and recorded by 
each class member in a notebook. 

Securing the data for production 
of the graph on local retail prices 
is a good example of pupil-activity. 
Arrangements were made to con- 
tinue the records during the vaca- 
tion and the graph will be pro- 
jected through the present school 
year and possibly during the war 
and the period of recovery which 
may follow. 

Progressive helpfulness on the 
part of the county superintendent 
of schools and the principal made 
this study and report possible. 


(Class notes as covied from the blackboard during several daily class discussions in the 


D-O Class at the Rocky Mount High School.) 





$1.00 in June 1941 bought 1% Ibs. sliced bacon, 1 can peas, % lb. pork 
chops, 1 can salmon, and 1 can tomatoes in price-controlled groceries. 

$1.00 in June 1941 bought % lb. creamery butter, 8 fresh eggs, 1 lb. dressed 
hen, 10 lbs. white potatoes, 4 lbs. white navy beans in non-price-controlled 


groceries. 


The prices for these same amounts of groceries are indicated in their 
respective curves for each succeeding month to June 1943. 

The peanut butter price report is based on the price of a 2-lb. jar which 
sold at special sale price of 25c in June 1941. The same size jar sold for 65c 


during May 1943. 


This store is owner-operated and offers delivery service for its local pa- 


trons. 
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I. What Do We Mean by the Economic 


Term Inflation? 
A. What Conditions are Presented by a 
Thing Inflated? 


1. It is something ‘“‘blowed-up.”’ 


2. A bag of wind. 
3. All ‘‘puffed up’’ as an inflated 
ego 


4. Something bigger than normal 
because it is extended by air or 
something or some other gas. 

5. Usually a thing not very sub- 
stantial or permanent and subject 
to deflation, or collapsing, or 
“going flat’’. 

B. How Is Economic Inflation Recog- 
nized? 

1. By prices going up. 

2. Inflationary prices add nothing 
to the quality or utility of the 
goods and such prices can be 
said to be “‘blowed-up, or in- 
flated”’. 

3. We see a lack of any authority 
placing any restraint or “‘ceiling 
price’ on some or all goods. 

4. Wages being raised and labor 
strikes occurring frequently in 
any industry as the wage-earners 
try to get enough income to pay 
the cost of living. 

5. Individuals bid against each other 
in buying goods that are for sale 
and this bidding makes an in- 
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Il, Why Is There Now a Danger of Inflation 
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flated basis or price standard for 
such goods. 

6. Earnings and incomes of indi- 
viduals are greater and this means 
more money for them to use in 
bidding for goods, 

7. Scarcity of goods to be sold 
tempts the dealer to add to the 
price just all the traffic will bear. 

8. The buyer's appetite is whetted 
up to make him think he wants 
some of these scarce goods even 
if he doesn't really need them. 

9. A buyer usually likes to have 


Possibilities of Inflation 


War Time Conditions make 
a. Wages go up 
b. Jobs easy to get 
c. Idleness done away with 
d. Less goods being made for ci- 
vilian purchases. 
A lot of people who have not had 
steady work for years are now earn- 
ing good wages and there are a lot 
of things they want to buy. 
Luxury-loving habits due to the high 
standard of American living makes 
it hard for many people to be frugal. 
The tendency of a lot of people to 
have a selfish ‘‘me first’’ attitude of 
disregard for the rights of others and 
to hoard merchandise which increases 
the demand for such goods. 
Some people are just plain ‘‘ornery”’ 
and determined they shall not be 
regimented against their desires. 
The greed for gain on the part of 
some individuals will persuade them 
to try to “bootleg’’ or operate a 
black market to supply their desires 
of those noted in Nos. 2, 3, 4, and 
5 above. 
The United States has the name of 
being a spendthrift nation. It may 
be difficult to get the people in gen- 
eral to refrain from that spending 
which is of the nature to encourage 
inflation. 





What Groups in Our American 
Way of Life Are Affected by In- 
flation? 

Laborers and wage earners in general. 
Distributive trades and industries. 
Churches. 

Schools and colleges, both private 
and public. 

Civic clubs, chambers of commerce, 
etc. 

Welfare societies. 

Service and utility industries. 
Government organizations, local, 
state, and national. 

Our homes. 

Amusement and recreation centers of 
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things that others can’t get and 
when his money is plentiful he 
is willing to bid at high prices 
to get such goods to satisfy his 
vanity, pride, or doggedness. 

What Is a Good Definition of In- 

flation? 

1. Price rise resulting from an 
abundance of dollars and a short- 
age of goods. 

2. When prices rise as a result of 
plentiful money or the scarcity 
of goods or because of both con- 
ditions. 


in America? 


What We Can Do About It 


Help Win the War. Save money— 
don’t spend all income, Patch, mend, 
repair, and fix what we have to 
make it last for the ‘‘duration’’. 


They and all should realize that it 
is a necessary and patriotic thing to 
DO WITHOUT and to MAKE 
THINGS LAST through the dura- 
tion. 


These, of all Americans, should real- 
ize we are up against a war which, 
if we lose, will forever do away with 
the present American way of life. 


, 5, 6. These individuals are so numer- 


ous and so dead to appeals to their 
patriotism that the only way to han- 
dle them is by authority of the state. 
Thus it becomes necessary to have 
enforced rationing, priee control, etc. 


We can help a lot about this. In 
many homes a large part of the 
spending is influenced by the young 
people in those homes. At any rate, 
the high school pupils of America 
could exert a tremendous influence to- 
ward changing the spendthrift habits 
of our nation to thrift habits. They 
can do this by precept, by example, 
and by convincing conversations, 


activity. 

If there are any groups not men- 
tioned in the above, they should be 
mentioned for it is inconceivable that 
any group could be unaffected in any 
country during a period of inflation. 


How Does Inflation Affect These 
Groups and the Individual? 

The wage earner can’t live on his in- 
come and asks for a raise in his pay 
to meet increased living costs. 


Industry adds the wage increase to 
the price of its goods sold. 


When the above two things take 
place quite universally the employee 
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again finds he can’t live on his in- 
come and secures another raise in 
pay, by use of a general strike if 
necessary, and the employer again 
raises the price of his goods or serv- 
ices. (This is the circle that has no 
ending and which causes inflation.) 


Makes it harder for anyone to earn a 
living. With most people, the cost 
of living will go up faster than their 
income will be increased. 


The standard of living in general 
will go down. 

Many people will lose their homes 
and all savings while trying to keep 
up their standard of living. 

Many people will be ruined finan- 
cially because credit easily obtained 
at the beginning of inflation will 
overwhelm them as they are not able 
to repay the loans. 

All welfare, charity, church, civic or- 
ganizations, etc. depending on free 
will contributions will dry up and 
may even disappear because of lack 
of financial support. 

Educational activities can generally 
be expected to have a smaller num- 
ber of pupils and many boarding 
schools may be compelled to close 
their doors completely. 


The high prices for all commodities 
will affect all school budgets and 
tend to reduce the usual supplies and 
suggest cheap substitutes to school 
boards who are trying to run schools 
on the old budgets that can’t very 
well be increased as the public is in 
no shape to stand an increase in 
taxes. 

In schools it will be difficult to in- 
crease teachers’ salaries and there will 
be danger of the best teachers leaving 
school and poorer quality teachers be 
employed. 

Over a long-range period, such serv- 
ice and utility industries as electricity, 
gas, telephone, water, etc., that have 
rates fixed by the government, can be 
expected to lower the quality of 
service and to discourage the addition 
of new customers to their lines. 


Stores, grocers, building goods, etc. 
will find it easy to stock and sell 
‘“‘cheap’’ goods of poor quality and 
the really good things may be diffi- 
cult to find. 


Amusement centers may flourish and 
can be expected to offer a lot of in- 
ducements to draw people in so as to 
increase their share of the ‘“‘take’’ 
from those earning high wages. 
There is the danger that such places 
may cross over the border of decency 
and employ attractions that are mor- 
ally unsound and thus be a place of 
danger to society, 
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15. If the period of inflation is extended, most disappear and thus slow down ment to prevent inflation. This 
all taxes can be expected to be pushed efforts to return the national econ- means that each of us should govern 
upward to provide the money for in- omy to normal conditions. our spending and our savings to the 
creased government cost without giv- end of the greatest permanent good 
ing the people any better or any vq, How Can Inflation Be Controlled gae Ge peppery of everyens—-te 
increased service. or Prevented? preventing of inflation. 

16. Many people in our country have a . 
fixed income as in the case of some ip ee oe am pra fa saa VII. What Can We, As High School 
orphans, widows, parents, charity, Pupils, Do About Helping Pre- 
“homes”, etc., and such will have no By the government taking away the veut Inflation? 
way of increasing their incomes. In excess earnings over “‘real wages”. 1. We can spend less on ourselves and 
a period of inflation, such people can This is an attempt to control the with the savings buy war stamps and 
do nothing but lower their standard amount of money available for buy- bonds. This is just another way of 
of living and if the inflation is pro- ers to use in bidding prices. saying that we will lend our savings 
longed, these people may become des- By forcefully applying ceilings to to the government which needs it to 
titute and a public charge. Since this prices of commodities and at the win the war. 
number is so large in America and so same time establishing wages to pre- 2. We can use our influence in talking 
spread out, the state of mind or vent a rapid advance in the cost of and by example with those who are 
“morale” of such a group cannot be living. misinformed or ignorant about what 
ignored when we think of the effect By the government permitting the individuals can do to prevent infla- 
they would have on the morale of production of whatever goods are tion. 
our nation as a whole. vital and necessary for usual living 3. We can keep ourselves informed by 

needs so that scarcity of necessary watching our nation as it handles 

Vv. What Changes in Our Economic goods will not force up their prices. this matter of inflation, also by read- 

— Take Place When Prices Start 4. The prompt rationing of whatever ing, etc., we can keep abreast of the 
ising and Keep Going Higher? necessary goods are low in supply or history that is being made now while 
1. A feeling of uneasiness and insecurity difficult to produce. This measure debts are being incurred which we 
on the part of everyone. This is bad should be done to insure uniform will be paying tomorrow. 
for general morale. distribution of such goods which 4. Be alert among our fellowmen for 
2. There is a tendency on the part of may become scarce, mistakes or wrong doings which may 
many to hoard goods and this has- By not hoarding coins or other undermine or prevent the carrying 
tens inflation. money until a scarcity develops. out of plans which seek to prevent 
3. Our stores soon are sold out of many By authoritative control over the inflation. 
goods and the buyer does not have as type of manufacturing which is not 5. We can enter into the spirit of the 
good a variety from which to make essential to usual living needs. This needs of our nation today as regards 
a selection for his needs. will help prevent spending for non- our own dress, vacations, amuse- 
4. The circle of wages going up and essentials. ments, etc., and make ourselves con- 
prices of goods being increased never By determination on the part of ane with the practical and money- 
stop and there seems no way to call every individual to support religi- saving things and then 
a halt short of a collapse and finally ously every attempt by the govern- WE CAN SAVE THE DIFFERENCE. 
a depression. 
5. The quality of manufactured goods 
offered the public will have a ten- 
dency to become cheapened because of 
diminishing margins of profit and as 
this trend Satie the standard of Welcome Vinginia Education Association Delegates 
Felgen ER mi ee Our representatives will be at the John Marshall Hotel 
6. As the process continues, people will 
be inclined to hang on to coins, dia- November 16, 17, and 18 
monds, gold, and gold certificates of : 
auiet and tens Uetenss On chase to tell you about our expanding program—planned to serve you and your 
in circulation. This encourages in- pupils. 
lation to continue. In addition to our state-adopted basal texts and our library lists, we will 
7. Factories will be slow to build addi- soon be able to offer you new and up-to-the-minute Workbooks in Geogra- 
tions or new plants and may find phy, Arithmetic, Science, Social Studies, and other fields in addition to our 
themselves unable, in time, to supply popular Workbooks in Reading and Language Arts. 
aie = paranoia a — We are also planning the distribution of Standardized Test Material for 
edt cntitiaben of sities all grades because we believe in the increasing importance of this material 
in the school programs. 
8. Investments and the use of new 
money will be slow to move for Write to us, or give your name to our representative to 
there can be no assurance of when receive your copy of our new and complete illustrated 
or where conditions may return to and descriptive catalog ... now in preparation. 
normal. 

9. Permanent improvements as new | JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY © RICHMOND 12, VIRGINIA 
housing, improved highways, trans- 
LL ETE LSE eaea aa 
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Report of the Finance Committee 


of the Virginia Education Association 


Submitted for action by the Delegate Assembly following discussion in District Conferences 
and Local Associations 


I. 


I. 


President Spilman, last August, created a fi- 
nance committee for the Virginia Education 
Association. This committee is composed of 
the budget committee, the auditing commit- 
tee, the chairman of the board of trustees, the 
treasurer, the president, the executive secretary 
and a chairman. It was given the responsi- 
bility of reviewing the financial conditions of 
the association and of making recommenda- 
tions for changes. 


In reviewing the financial conditions of the 
association the committee has made these ob- 
servations. 


(a) The services of the Virginia Education As- 


sociation have expanded considerably over 
the past several years thereby placing an 
increased burden upon the present head- 
quarters staff. 


(b) The association has lived within its in- 


come which has increased slightly but 
steadily over the last several years. It has 
also created a modest reserve. This sound 
financial condition results in large part 
from the efficient management of the affairs 
of the association by our executive secre- 
tary. As an illustration, the income from 
advertisements has been increased and sav- 
ings have been made on the purchase of 
paper for the Journal. Lest anyone gain 
the erroneous impression that present re- 
serves are more than modest, it is well to 
recall that the reserves in the welfare ac- 
count cannot be used by the association 
except in its welfare activities. 


(c) The expansion of the work of the Vir- 


ginia Education Association cannot con- 
tinue without additional income and addi- 
tional staff. In fact some relief is needed 
for the present staff if the present services 
are to be maintained. 


(d) The finance committee believes that it is to 


the interest of teachers of Virginia that the 
Virginia Education Association continue to 
expand its services. It believes that an in- 
crease in annual dues to $3.00 is justified 
to accomplish this purpose. The present 


Committee: 


FRANCIS G. LANKFORD, JR., Chairman, Richmond 


T. C. ANDERSON, South Norfolk 
J. IRVING BROOKS, Highland Springs 
D. N. DAVIDSON, Orange 


$1.50 dues have existed since 1907. The 
finance committee undertook to find out 
what dues exist in other state associations. 
In only 6 of the 32 associations, from 
which replies were received, are dues as low 


as $1.50. 


(e) The finance committee feels that an increase 


in dues would enable the association to ex- 
pand and improve its services along such 
lines as the following: 


(1) To provide field service to help local as- 
sociations plan and work more effec- 
tively in promoting state-wide objectives 
and in solving their local problems. 

(2) Free the executive secretary from office 
routine sufficiently to give him more 
time for planning and consultation. 

(3) Provide better editorial service for the 
Journal. 


(4) Finance more adequately the work of 
districts and departments. 


(5) Expand public relations and research ac- 
tivities essential to the advancement of 
education in Virginia. 

(6) Provide more adequately for the work 
of important boards and committees. 

(7) Create a necessary reserve for building 
an office adequate to the present and 
future needs of the association. 


III. A revision of the by-laws is necessary to in- 


crease dues. The Finance Committee there- 
fore recommends: 


(a) That Article 3, Section 2, of the By-Laws be 


amended by striking out the words “One Dollar 
and Fifty Cents” and substituting the words 
“Three Dollars”* and that Article 3, Section 6, 
be amended by striking out the words “Two 
Dollars” and substituting the words “Three 
Dollars”’* 


(b) That the proposed change be discussed fully at 


both district and local meetings so that all mem- 
bers of the association may have an opportunity 
to express their views in regard to the desirabil- 
ity of increasing the dues in order to expand 
the services of the association. 


(c) That local associations instruct their delegates to 


the State Delegate Assembly concerning their 
wishes on this point. 


JOSEPH E. HEALY, Staunton 

JOSEPH H. SAUNDERS, Newport News 
JAMES G. SCOTT, Petersburg 

ETHEL SPILMAN, Harrisonburg 

W. A. VAUGHAN, Bowling Green 


*or such amount as may be determined by the Delegate Assembly 
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Outline of Proposed Budgets for 1944-1945 


Offered by the Finance Committee for Consideration and Revision by the Board of Directors 
and Delegate Assembly of the Virginia Education Association 


=CLIDT Based on Based on 
RECEIPTS $1.50 Dues $3.00 Dues 
Dues $21,200.00 $42,400.00 
Subscriptions 200.00 200.00 
Advertisements 6,000.00 7,000.00 (1) 
Rentals 320.00 320.00 
Convention Contributions 500.00 500.00 
Miscellaneous 100.00 100.00 | 
Total Receipts $28,320.00 $50,520.00 | 


DISBURSEMENTS 


Salaries and Wages 
Executive Secretary- 
Editor $ 5,500.00 $ 5,500.00 
An Assistant Executive 
Secretary and a Direc- 
tor of Field Service 7,000.00 (2) 





Business Manager 2,000.00 (3) 
Clerks and Secretaries 4,500.00 6,000.00 (4) 
Retirement of Business ? 
Manager 500.00 (5) 600.00 (5) 
Total Salaries and | 
Wages $12,500.00 $19,100.00 | 
Travel 
President $ 300.00 $ 300.00 
Executive Secretary 500.00 500.00 
Assistant Executive Sec- 
retary and Director 
Field Service 1,500.00 (6) 
Total Travel De. Fo ee $ 800.00 $2,300.00 
Journal 
Printing $ 5,300.00 $ 5,300.00 
Paper 3,200.00 3,200.00 
Mailing Journal . 700.00 700.00 
Cuts 5 500.00 600.00 
Total Journal a aD oe $ 9,700.00 $ 9,800.00 
General Office Expense 
Postage .. $ 550.00 $ 750.00 
Telephone and Telegraph 225.00 300.00 
Supplies and Equipment 620.00 1,000.00 
Total Office Expense.......... $ 1,395.00 $ 2,050.00 | 
Convention and Conference 
Conferences $ 900.00(7) $ 2,500.00(7) 
Districts 150.00 (8) 2,600.00 (8) 
Departments of Associa- 
tion 150.00(9) 900.00(9) 
Board of Directors 500.00(10) 1,000.00(10) 
Executive Committee 100.00 100.00 
N. E. A. Convention 350.00 1,000.00(11) 
Committee Expenses 650.00 (12) 1,000.00 (12) 
Total Convention and Conference $ 2,800.00 $ 9,100.00 
Miscellaneous 
Publication and ; 
Research $ 100.00 $ 2,200.00(13) 
Property Maintenance 350.00 395.00 
Dues to Organizations 75.00 75.00 
Building Fund 5,000.00 (14) 
Treasurer and Extra 
Help 600.00(15) 500.00(15) 
———— $ 1,125.00 ———__—— $_ 8.170.00 
Total Disbursements . $28,320.00 $50,520.00 


| 
| 
| 


Explanations of Items in 
Proposed Budgets 


(1) It is assumed that an enlarged staff will 
maxe it possible to increase the revenues from 
advertising by more active solicitation. 

(2) This tigure represents the total salary 
for two persons: (a) an assistant executive 
secretary who would perform the services per- 
formed by the present business manager and 
others that might be assigned to him, and (b) 
a director of tield service who would work 
with local associations. 

(3) The present business manager, Miss 
Frances B. Woodson, has asked to be retired 
July 1, 1944. If the $3.00 budget is adopted, 
the Committee proposes that the duties of the 
business manager be assumed largely by the 
assistant executive secretary. If the $1.50 
budget is adopted, it will be necessary to re- 
place the business manager with the best ap- 
plicant available for the salary offered. 

(4) At present the clerical and secretarial 
staff consist of the director of mailing and fil- 
ing and two stenographers. It is desirable to 
increase this force some in any event and the 
increase will become essential if the executive 
staff is enlarged. 

(5) Miss Woodson has served the Associa- 
tion faithfully for nearly thirty-seven years. 
Members of the Association staff are not cov- 
ered either by Social Security or the Virginia 
Retirement System so it is felt that the Asso- 
ciation will want to provide a suitable annuity. 

(6) This includes $1,000 for the travel of the 
field director and $500 for the assistant execu- 
tive secretary. 

(7) The present budget for the annual con- 
vention is $1,500, which has never been ade- 
quate. Both budgets are based on the assump- 
tion that there will be a Delegate Assembly 
instead of a convention in 1944-45. The addi- 
tional amount in the $3.00 budget is intended 
for conferences such as that held in Richmond 
last summer. If a convention is held, the 
budgets will not be disturbed greatly because 
of the fact that the income from exhibit booths 
and other sources can be counted on to meet 
the added expenses. 

(8) In recent years the districts have borne 
the larger part of their expenses through dis- 
trict dues. Under the $3.00 budget, it is pro- 
posed that each of the thirteen districts re- 
ceive $200 making district dues unnecessary. 

(9) The appropriations from the State Asso- 
ciation to the departments in recent years 
have been inadequate. It is, therefore, recom- 
mended in the $3.00 budget that this appro- 
priation be increased. 

(10) The expenses of the Board of Directors 
have been increasing in recent years. For the 
current year they amount to over $900. If 
$1.50 dues are to continue, the Committee felt 
that this expense would have to be reduced. 
It feels that the work of the Board of Durec- 
tors is important, however, and, therefore, put 
an item of $1,000 for the purpose in the $4.00 
budget. 

(11) This increase in N. E. A. convention 
expense is designed to enable the Association 
to send each of the district presidents as a 
delegate to the first N. E. A. convention fol- 
lowing his election. This would strengthen 
our ties with the N. E. A. and give our dis- 
trict presidents a better background for their 
work in the district and on the Board of Di- 
rectors. 

(12) An important part of the work of the 
Association is carried on through committees 
and the present tendency to increase the ac- 
tivities and effectiveness of committees should 
be encouraged. 

(13) The Association has been very limited 
in its publication and research activity. It 
seems highly desirable that this service be in- 
creased. Therefore, a sizeable item has been 
included in the $3.00 budget for this purpose. 

(14) The amount of $5,000 budgeted in the 
$3.00 budget for the building fund would en- 
able the Association to create a reserve that 
would be adequate to remodel or to replace the 
present headquarters building. The time is not 
far off when this will be necessary. 

(15) Extra help is employed chiefly in con- 
nection with preparing mailing lists for the 
Journal. If the permanent staff is increased, 
it is felt that the expenditure for extra help 
could be reduced. 
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Valentine Museum Goes To Schools 


(Continued from page 103) 


of pictures mounted on 10x15 
cards. To aid teachers who wish 
te put pupils on their own, each 
picture is clearly labeled on the 
back. The reverse of the large flap 
is sometimes used for interesting 
maps or particularly telling pic- 
tures. Keyed to the course of study 
in Richmond schools, these boxes 
seem to fit into any school curric- 
ulum for the 3rd, 4th, 5th and 
6th grades, and often for older 
pupils, covering as they do four 
continents and the range of human 
history. Almost any topic likely 
to be asked for which is not among 
the boxed exhibits is pretty sure to 
be in the list of separate picture 
portfolios which can be delivered 
by mail as well as express. 


Program Marches With the 
Times 

Our loan program marches with 
the times. Today our Latin-Amer- 
ican neighbors and our allies across 
the seas, once so far away, are 
suddenly so near. Between radio, 
newspapers, and the funnies, even 
the younger children have had their 
curiosity pricked. So the Museum 
has added several new loan boxes 
during the year and geared sev- 
eral others to the changing world. 
A brand new one on Brazil helps 
a class to visualize the great Por- 
tuguese-speaking republic of South 
America stretching far to the east; 
another on Chile, due south of us, 
represents one of its Spanish-speak- 
ing countries, this time on the West 
Coast. The Brazilian diorama 
shows the mountain-locked har- 
bor of Rio de Janeiro, with its an- 


cient Romanesque buildings cheek 
by jowl with ultra-modern sky- 
scrapers, smuggling along the 
sweep of its beautiful beach. The 





Some Boxed Exhibits 
Virginia History 
Indians 1607 
Colonial Kitchen 
Colonial Textile Room 
Cotton Plantation 
Tobacco Plantation 


exhibits 
The Hot and Cold Countries... 5 
Modern European Countries .. 3 
Laie AG... os wea ces 4 
The American Indians ...... 4 
MC +. «Seg he eae ak 4 
Africa ae re ee tee 3 
Historical Series ........... 15 


Stone Age—Site of Cave 
Family Scene in Cave 

Pyraminds Seen from the Pharoah’s 
Home 

Opympic Games at Delphi 

The Roman Forum 

The Medici Home and Family 

Town of the Middle Ages 

Gutenberg’s Printing Shop 

Marco Polo at the Court of Kublai 
Khan 

Columbus Landing in America 

The Elizabeathan Theatre 

Washington Exploring the Ohio 
Territory 

Caravan en Route to the West 

The Gold Rush of '49 

Types of Transportation 


American Trade and Raw Materials 


Series 
(Furs, Cotton, Gold, Wheat, Oil, 
Steel, Shipping, Fisheries) 











gourd and silver straw through 
which the Brazilian sips his maté, 
a giant nut shell harboring a dozen 
Brazil nuts, a view of an inland 
with sky laid in with butterfly 
wings of iridescent blue, all give 
reality to the ways of life of this 
country of 35 million people. In 
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THOUSANDS OF 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


eAwait your choosing at the House of Schwarzschild 
Please shop early 


SCHWARZSCHILD BROTHERS 


BROAD STREET AT SECOND 
*Richmond’s Leading Jewelers” 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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contrast, gaily dressed Chileans 
with their yoke of white oxen are 
farming in the shadow of the 
Andes. The whole setup suggests 
the agricultural and mineral wealth 
of that ribbon of mountains along 
the Pacific. Another American re- 
public, Mexico, is newly pre- 
sented, as is our Trans-Pacific ally 
China—both the China of Marco 
Polo at the Court of Kublai Khan 
and the China of today bringing 
forth food with _ backbreaking 
labor from its rice paddies. Rus- 
sia is represented by a tray of toys, 
a gaily embroidered blouse and 
apron, and pictures of home life 
on the Steppes and in her modern 
cities. 

Last session saw an increase in 
the calls for boxed exhibits in 
Richmond, and indications are 
that the demand will be even great- 
er this year. This is as it should 
be. Even in the city, many classes 
are unable to visit the Museum 
without benefit of gas. The next 
best thing is to ask the Museum to 
come to them in the form of its 
free loan material. State loans last 
year were concentrated in 8 coun- 
ties and 8 cities other than Rich- 
mond. Was your school or class 
among them? If not, and you 
would like it to be this session, 
send for our booklet ‘‘School Serv- 
ices of the Valentine Museum”’. 
Some of the boxes on our list are so 
popular that schools stand in line 
for them, though we are beginning 
to duplicate some of these to cut 
down the waiting period. Others 
can be sent to you fairly prompt- 
ly. In any case, if you tell us what 
you want and when, we'll send 
you a post card by return mail to 
let you know what we can do. 
Often we route boxes from one 
school to another to save time and 
transportation cost, which the Mu- 
seum shares with the school. Since 
the boxes weigh from 20 to 30 
pounds, the school’s share is sel- 
dom over 50 cents per box. In 
some larger schools, requests are 
cleared through one person, the 
principal or the school librarian: 
in others, teachers make their re- 
quests direct to us. 

The Valentine Museum believes 
that museums are useful in pro- 
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Current Comment On Education 


by Onis A. Crossy 
President, School Public Relations Association 


IG business has spoken FOR 
education. It’s the news 
event of the year in the field 

of learning. The capitalistic world 
through a major press representa- 
tive Fortune Magazine had done 
more to straighten out the think- 
ing of the upper classes as it per- 
tains to the schools than could the 
nation’s million teachers and ad- 
ministrators speaking in unison. 
Under the heading ‘‘Ferment in 
Education”, Fortune Magazine* 
representing big business declares, 
“Our country is not going to be 
any better than our school system; 
in very measurable part we shall 
get exactly the school system we 
pay for. We need more schools 
and better teachers.” 

Well in excess of 165,000 peo- 
ple paid one dollar per copy to 
read that, and they liked it. But 
that’s not all. ‘“‘Classes are too 
large. . . . Teacher salaries are so 
low that skilled and well trained 
persons are not attracted to the 
profession. . . . Many school sys- 
tems pay maintenance, carpenters, 
and electricians more than the high- 
est paid teacher.”’ 

There is ammunition with 
which any educator can advance 
on any front at any time. Listen: 
“Some of the schools may have 
done too little because they have 
tried to do too much, but by and 
large, the schools have done too 
little because they have had too 
few funds. . . . The schools are 
constantly beset by pressure groups 
who want to see the tax rate low- 
ered. ...’’ And then big business 
drives the punch that rings the 


*Fortune Magazine, July 1943. 


bell: ‘“Too few public leaders 
have insisted on the importance of 
maintaining the schools.” 

There is a whole public relations 
course wrapped up in this five- 
page shelf of reading. Teachers 
need this ammunition because it 
comes straight from a group some- 
times accused of not extending 
themselves in behalf of bettering 
the learning opportunities of 
youth. Truly ‘‘the King speaks’, 
and long will live the King. 

Almost any paragraph in the 
“Ferment”’ is a ticket of admissison 
with the assurance of advance 
““dope”’ on the parlay. Not a one- 
sided story, big business has looked, 
investigated, and commented on 
the entire school program. War 
has meant fewer and poorer teach- 
ers. . . . Economic and individual 
conditions of today have made 
necessary a marked change in the 
education as of our forefathers. 
“‘We must determine what sort of 
high school graduates we want in 
terms of what we seem to lack 
most—graduates capable of indi- 
vidual thinking, willing to partici- 
pate in civic life; graduates with 
understanding knowledge of the 
country and the world. . . . The 
positive effect of good teaching is 
tremendous.”” ‘‘Memorizing has 
few supporters. The value of 
teaching isolated facts, dates, and 
names is questionable.” 

All told it’s public relations (re- 
lations with the public) in simple, 
authentic words, by representation 
of those who pay the “‘freight.”’ 
It bears repeating to those who 
seem inclined at times to resent the 
“freight.” 
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portion to the numbers they serve, 
within or without their walls. 
Circulation of ideas is as much a 
function of the up-to-date museum 
as of the library. In fact the two 
are closely akin — presenting the 
same ideas in different ways, each 
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complementing the other. 

We shall be proud to serve the 
teachers of the State in increasing 
numbers, giving them through our 
loan boxes and pictures yet another 
tool for widening the horizons of 
tomorrow’s citizens. 
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7 protection provides 
T.P.U © liberal benefits for 
sickness and accident, PLUS those 
valuable aids to good looks and a care- 
free spirit . . . financial safety and 
freedom from worry. 

With T.P.U. protection you're safe. 
The Revised P-H (Peerless-Hospitai) 
Certificate guards your income against 
loss of time from teaching. It pays 
$5.35 per day for every day in hospital, 
$25.00 per week for confining sick- 
ness. Additional provisions (covering 
convalescence, non-confining sickness, 
accident, quarantine and others) are 
equally generous. 


Security, through the Revised 
P-H Certificate, costs less than 
10¢ a day! Send the coupon 
below for full details, now, 
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THIS YEAR ‘ocr THIS 
Land of Komauce 


BY MOTION PICTURE 


Greatly reduced travel facilities 
make it necessary now for many to 
ferego their desire to travel in Old 
Virginia. But despite this handi- 
cap, you can still see Virginia — 
by motion picture. Many films on 
this land of romance are at your dis- 
posal, absolutely free, except for the 
cost of shipping. . 
films as can be used at one time may 
be borrowed. 


. and as many 


Write for FREE Pictorial Booklet. 





Address: 


The Following Pictures 
are Available 


Thomas Jefferson and Monticello; 
Stratford the Home of the Lees; 
Old Dominion State; George Wash- 
ington’s Virginia; Luray Caverns 
and Shenandoah National Park; 
The Power Behind The Nation; 
Colonial National Historical Park; 
Apples; All American; Natural 
Bridge and Historic Lexington; 
Shenandoah National Park; and 
Wonders of the World. Detailed 
information concerning these films 
will be supplied upon request. 








VIRGINIA 
CONSERVATION COMMISSION 


Room 837, 914 CAPITOL STREET 
RICHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 





It's Up To You 
(Continued from page 104) 


why we should play square with 
food. 

Produce, Conserve, Share, and 
Play Square are the four guides to 
action in the ‘‘Food Fights for 
Freedom’”’ campaign. They are the 
four themes of the play, too—but 
so skillfully merged into drama 
and entertainment that they im- 
press deeply, yet effortlessly. ‘‘If 
this be propaganda,”’ said a New 
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York critic, “‘let’s have more of 
it.”” 

Throughout the month of No- 
vember, the American people will 
be exposed to the greatest food 
campaign ever launched in history. 
Only the Third War Loan Drive 
can compare with it in importance 
and scope. 

From radios, newspapers, maza- 
zines, billboards, and_ speakers’ 
stands, the ‘‘Food Fights for Free- 
dom” message will be trumpeted. 
Volunteer workers will canvass 








homes and conduct door-to-door 
interviews to bring the facts on 
food to Mrs. America. 


Suggestions for Schools 


Schools can play a vital part in 
the community program by con- 
tributing a dramatic presentation 
of the food story. They can inte- 
grate countless other activities 
around the campaign, too. Here 
are some suggestions: 

1) Put on stunts to dramatize 
your school lunch program or 
the lack of it. Serve a typical 
school lunch to a parent- 
teachers’ meeting. Have charts 
showing improvement in 
grades, attendance, health as 
a result of school lunch. Show 
how many children depend 
on school lunch as their main 
meal of the day. 

2) If your school has sponsored 
a community canning project 
for school lunches, build a 
display of the preserved foods 
to show how much was done, 
how much more will be 
needed to feed the youngsters. 

3) Have a clean-plate cafeteria 
campaign. 

4) Hold poster contests and de- 
velop food and nutrition ex- 
hibits in art classes. 

5) Have Home Economics classes 
give nutrition demonstrations 
at parent-teacher meetings. 

6) Form clubs, such as Victory 
Corps, Future Farmers, Home 
Economics, etc. 

7) See your local Food Informa- 
tion Committee about ar- 
rangements for showing the 
slide film, ‘“‘Food Fights for 
Freedom.”’ 

8) Make food facts in wartime 
part of the courses in civics, 
current events, social studies, 
etc. Food Information Com- 
mittees have material. 

9) Set up a model store in your 
school to give children prac- 
tical experience in using ra- 
tion stamps. Then, when 
they go on errands for their 
mothers, they'll know what 
is expected. 


10) Explain how price control 
works. Set up a model price 
panel in your school so chil- 
dren can tell their parents 
how to check on price ceilings 
and report violations. 
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NEWS 


Brief Reports of the Activities 
of local and district 
ussociations and the work of 











act: 


contractual relations.* 





conferences. 


for November. 








” ~ Attention VEA Delegates —————~ 


As you meet in wartime Delegate Assembly in Richmond, November 3 
16-18, your concern will be to make education equal to the demands of 
war and of peace. This is not a new theme, but events have underscored 
the urgency of effective action now. 
Delegate Assembly the most important that we have ever held. 


The following are among the important matters on which you must 


1. To determine the legislative program for the coming year, including 
a. the State appropriation for instruction* 
b. amendments to the Retirement Act* 
c. strengthening of the compulsory attendance law* 

2. To agree upon means of improving school attendance.* 

3. To determine what should be done to improve teacher tenure and 


4. To fix our course with regard to federal aid for education.* 

5. To decide whether or not the Virginia Education Association shall 
expand its program and services.** 

6. To fix the budget for next year.** 

7. To act upon the recommendations of such important committees 
as Resolutions, Welfare, and Public Relations. 

You will come to Richmond with considerable knowledge of the 
issues involved and of the views of those you represent. You will want 
to arrive in time for the dinner on Tuesday and to participate im all the 
sessions through Thursday morning. Addresses by State and national 
leaders will inspire you as you tackle the problems confronting us. 


*Pyblished in the Virginia Journal of Education for September and discussed at district 


**Discussed at district conferences and published in the Virginia Journal of Education 
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officers and committees, depart- 
ments and sections of the 








Virginia Education Association 


It is this that makes the coming 








Public Relations vs. Publicity 


by ETHEL SPILMAN 
President, Virginia Education Association 


The terms public relations and pub- 
licity are too often used as synonyms. 
They are separate but complementary func- 
tions. Public relations in the case of pub- 
lic schools are what the schools are and 
what they do. Schools can no more exist 
without public relations than the individ- 
ual can live in his community without 
a reputation Publicity is the task of 
informing the public so that they may 
know the truth 

The public’s opinion of schools arises 
out of every contact between the schools 
and the public. 
influence on the opinion or attitude of the 


Every individual has an 
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public to its schools. Relations evolve 
out of the acts and policies of education. 
Therefore, it is essential that teachers 
know the measurement of the public rela- 
tions of their school district; that favor- 
able attitudes be capitalized upon and 


unfavorable ones be changed. 

Before any program of publicity can be 
wisely launched sound ground work in 
public relations must be laid. Publicity 
is the presentation of an idea in such a 
manner as to create an understanding and 
appreciation of that idea—to get that 
idea known and accepted. The Public 
Relations Committee must determine what 
the ideas are to be and in what order and 
what manner they are to be presented. 

The public schools belong to the people 
and should be what the people want them 
to be. Local associations can carry on no 


more important undertaking than getting 
all the people of the community to want 
Public 


the best things for the schools. 








Relations Committees have their tasks at 
hand now: First agree on what is best 
for the school; second, examine the fit 
of that decision into the opinion of the 
public about the matter; and third, work 
out a plan of adjustment. The Publicity 
Committee is the servant of Public Rela- 
tions and a part of the whole idea. 


Resolutions Adopted by 
District E 

We, the delegates of District E of 
the Virginia Education Association, in 
convention assembled at Danville, Vir- 
ginia, on October 16, 1943, do hereby 
approve the following statements: 
1. We reaffirm our faith in the prin- 

ciples of democracy end of reli- 
gious freedom, the bulwarks of 
American civilization. We believe 
that the public schools are the 
surest means of disseminating 
these principles and of transmit- 
ting them to posterity; 
We believe that upon the class- 
room teachers depends the success 
of all school programs and _ poli- 
cies; therefore we urge individual 
members of this association to be 
true to the responsibilities and the 
opportunities facing them, to co- 
operate wholeheartedly in every 
activity for furtherance of the 
wartime program, to instil honesty 
and truth in the children com- 
mitted to their care, and to work 
unceasingly for the common good 
of this organization; 

3. We urgently request the honorable 
gentlemen who represent our State 
in the Congress of these United 
States to promote and support ac- 
tively the Bill, S-637, which pro- 
vides for the annual appropria- 
tion of $300,000,000 for public 
schools, and we believe that such 
funds should be placed entirely in 
the hands of educational officials 
of the respective states: 

4. We adopt with reservation the 
recommendation of the Policies 
Commission of the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association in reference to 
teacher tenure because continuity 
of teachers in service will con- 
tribute to more efficient work; 

5. We heartily endorse the recom- 
mendations of the Retirement 
Committee of the state associa- 
tion; and recommend that revision 
of Retirement Law embrace on a 
reciprocal basis reasonable credits 
for teaching in other states; 

6. We feel it our solemn duty to 
meet squarely and fairly the prob- 
lem of juvenile delinquency which 
has attained such staggering pro 
portions. We believe that much 
can be accomplished toward this 


bo 
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Education Week. 





November Activities for Local Associations 


-. Complete discussion of issues and elect delegates to State meeting. 


. Send dues and list of delegates to reach VEA Headquarters before 
November 15 so that delegates may be certified. 


. Plan meeting to hear reports from delegates to the State meeting. 
. Give the public a better understanding of the schools during American 


5. See that public relations and legislative committees are functioning 
properly on a community basis. 

















To give old-fashioned good will 
to a wartime Christmas 





Cathedral CHindows 


Every classroom needs a 


For an atmosphere of stability in 
this changing world, make ‘‘Cathe- 
dral Windows”’ part of your class- 
room decoration this winter. Rich 
in the feeling of old-time Christmas 
piety and good will, they help meet 
a basic need of today’s youngsters. 
“Cathedral Windows” — a set of 
four subjects (angel, caroller, wise 
man, and candles) — are colorful, 
transparent prints on parchment, 
mounted on black cardboard veined 
in faithful imitation of lead-filled 
stained glass. A full 17 in. high, they 
hang in windows (beautiful with 
light streaming through) or stitched 
together as large, handsome Christ- 
mas lanterns. 
Rigid and 
durable; one set 
will brighten 
many a holiday 
season. Com- 
plete set of four 
“Cathedral 
Windows,”’ 
$1.15 postpaid. 





set — only $1.15 postpaid 


THE 








Fascinating Christmas cutout for 
a sandtable project. Here are the 
principal characters that were pres- 
ent around the manger in Bethle- 
hem that first Christmas day. De- 
signs printed on heavy cardboard, 
ready to be cut out and colored; 
each figure a separate unit — many 
groupings possible. 45c. postpaid. 


Order from your school 
supply dealer. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. sprincricin 2, mass. 


NEW YORK: 200 FIFTH AVENUE 


CHICAGO: 811 SO. WABASH AVENUE 





Aas... 


new oaae — oe. . Mes now for information. 
(former /ashingt & Association) 
TEACHERS AGENCY cotorapo suiLDING 14h @ G. N.W~— WASHINGTON, D. C 








end by closer cooperation and bet- 
ter understanding between the 
home and the school; 

7. We wish to commend the State 
Department of Education, under 
the able leadership of Dr. Dabney 
S. Lancaster, for the progress 
made in various fields of educa- 
tion within our State; we strongly 
support Dr. Lancaster’s recommen- 
dation that the State appropriate 
$1,200 per each teaching unit; 

8. We thank our executive secretary, 
Mr. Francis S. Chase, for his 
splendid work for Virginia teach- 
ers and pledge to him our loyalty 
and support; 

9. We are deeply grateful to His Ex- 
cellency, Colgate Darden, Governor 
of Virginia, for his untiring ef- 
forts in behalf of the schools of 
the State. His unbiased criticisms 
and his impartial investigations 
are entirely constructive; his in- 
terest in teacher welfare is keen; 
and his perspective of future Vir- 
ginia education is a challenge to 
every citizen. 

Committee: 
GrLBeRTa S. HUBBARD 
C. B. GREEN 
E. CARL Hoover. 


Carroll Teachers Aid 
Bond Sales 


At a recent meeting of the Carroll 
County Teachers’ Association, all teach- 
ers unanimously voted to participate 
one hundred per cent in the pay-roll 
savings plan. Deductions will be made 
each month from the teacher’s salary 
and the bonds will be distributed 
through the superintendent’s office. 

Each teacher also pledged to sell a 
minimum of $500.00 in bonds and 
stamps during the month of Septem- 
ber to help reach the goal of the third 
war loan drive. 


Halifax Teachers Participate 
In Salary Scheduling 


Participation in the scheduling of 
teachers’ salaries by the Halifax Edu- 
cation Association brought to teachers 
an improved morale and a better 
understanding of problems in budget- 
ing, according to a report by Sarah 
Craddock, president of the Association. 
The board of supervisors, the county 
school board, and the Halifax Educa- 
tion Association all cooperated under 
the guiding hand of Superintendent 
Roderick L. Lacy in working for an 
increase in teachers’ salaries and in 
providing for fair and equitable dis- 
tribution of resulting increase. The 
desire of the teacher representatives 
for an equitable salary schedule, re- 
gardless of selfish considerations, was 
notable. 
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Johnson Company Johnson Publish- 
Reorganized ing Company has 

recently been re- 
organized and R. Hill Fleet named 
president. 

When the company was organized 
sixty-two years ago, it was the only 
one of its kind in the South. Several 
hundred women were employed in the 
trade book department and the mail- 
ing was said to be the largest of any 
office in the city of Richmond. Since 
few stenographers were available in 
Richmond at the time, Mr. B. F. John- 
son, president of the company, set up 
a school of shorthand for the office 
force. 

R. Hill Fleet, the new president, is 
dean of bookmen in Virginia in point 
of service. He was formerly a member 
of the General Assembly from the 
counties of Lancaster and Richmond 
and served on the Committee on 
Schools and Colleges and on the School 
Code Mission. 


“Sex Education” was 
the topic for the first 
session of the South 
Norfolk forum on youth and commu- 
nity problems, according to an an- 
nouncement by T. C. Anderson, Super- 
intendent of Schools. 

Other subjects that will probably 
come up for discussion before the 
forum ends in May, 1944, include 
(1) Prevention of Juvenile Delin- 
quency, (2) Improvement of Inter- 
racial Understanding, (3) Planning 
For The Post War Period in South 
Norfolk, and (4) Religious Education. 

Special speakers will be invited to 
address the forum meetings from time 
to time. In addition, there will be 
quite a number of South Norfolk men 
and women who have been intimately 
associsted with youth organizations 
who will be asked to serve as consul- 
tants and advisers. This group will 
consist of all the ministers of the local 
churches, the mayor and city council 
members, the school board members, 
the heads of the city departments, the 
officers of the Parent-Teachers Associa- 
tion, the elementary supervisor and 
other teachers, and others in the com- 
munity who will be invited. 

The forum is being sponsored by two 
committees from the Parent-Teachers 
Association, the committee on Parent- 


South Norfolk 
Forum Starts 


fer NOVEMBER, 1943 





Teacher Organization and the commit- 
tee on Religious Education. The forum 


will be led by Mr. Anderson and Miss 


Aurelia Leigh of the South Norfolk 
High School faculty. 


To Study Training Appointment of 
of Technologists a Consulting 
Committee on 

Vocational Technical Training to 
gather and distribute information on 
training for specific technical occupa- 
tions has been announced by John W. 
Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education. Headed by J. C. Wright, 
Assistant U. S. Commissioner for Voca- 
tional Education, the Committee in- 
cludes representatives of industry, 
labor, business, and several fields of 
education to which may fall the re- 
sponsibility for developing and carry- 
ing out technical training programs. 
The training unler study, termed 
Vocational Technical Training, is de- 





a 


R. HILL FLEET 
Mr. Fleet has been elected to the 
presidency of the newly reorganized 
Johnson Publishing Company. He 
has been connected with the company 
for more than twenty-five years. 


signed to prepare persons for definite 
technical occupations such as labora- 
tory assistants, operators and mainte- 
mance and repairmen of _ technical 
equipment, technical salesmen, and 
production supervisors. 











WHAT IS THE MOST 
VALUABLE POSSESSION 


YOU HAVE? 


Isn‘t it your ability to earn money? 
If sickness or accident keeps you from 
working or sends you to the hospital, 
who will pay your salary and the addi- 
tional expenses of doctors and hos- 


pitals? 


Let disability insurance do it. 


We are specialists in Teachers Insur- 
ance. Full information will be sent 


on request. 


THE A. G. DORIN AGENCY 
INTER-OCEAN CASUALTY CO. 


915-917 E. Main St. 


It eosts so much to be sorry—-so little to be safe. 


Richmond, Va. 
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The September 
issue of Work 
and Training 
features information which will be 
helpful to young men getting ready 
for induction into the armed forces. 
This publication of the State Board 
of Education is prepared by the Rich- 
mond Consultation Service as a part 
of its vocational information service 
designed expressly for high school stu- 
dents, teachers, principals, division su- 
perintendents, librarians, and other 
school personnel. 


Work and Training 
Begins Third Year 


“How To Keep Fit 
And Like It” 


A new and in- 
teresting  bro- 
chure, priced 
within reach of all, which will be of 
help to every teacher and should be 
in every school and home has just been 
published. The explanatory sub-title 
“1000 Direct Ways Toward Higher 
Physical Efficiency Through Relaxa- 
tion, Exercise, Medical Care, Nutri- 
tion, Rest, Recreation” indicates its 
scope, and while it deals largely with 
adult and community activities, it 
contains considerable material and 
many activities suitable for high 
schools. 


It deals with the human body and 
shows how one may check one’s self in 
relation to physical fitness, and while 
concerned primarily with physical ac- 
tivities, with charts, diagrams, tests, 
scoring tables, etc., it is also enlighten- 
ing regarding rest, relaxation and com- 
mon sense suggestions in relation to 
nutrition and diet. There are many 
illustrated conditioning exercises 











1943 Christmas Seal Program for Schools 


“Building a Better World” is the message of the Christmas seal of 1943, 
prepared by the National Tuberculosis Association, and this year’s School 
Program, inspired by the child on the Christmas Seal who “represents all 
the children of the world”, has for its theme growth in mental health. 
It is the work of a committee of teachers who in the fall term of 1942 were 
taking a course in Guidance at Teachers College, Columbia University, with 
Dr. Ruth Strang. 

The urgent need of mental health in these uncertain times is world-wide. 
Every teacher has an opportunity to create conditions and activities that 
may help in the program to prevent mental disorders by helping the indi- 
vidual child in adjustments by providing healthy constructive value in the 
face of many changes. In view of these great changes in home and family, 
a constructive school program is of increased importance. 

Health, nutrition, and rest have vital significance in mental health for 
both teachers and pupils. Schedules allowing for adequate rest, recreation, 
and participation in community living should be included in any program, 
be it for teacher, or pupil in elementary grade, or high school. There should 
be opportunity for growth and development for all. 


Suggestions for Teachers 


There are suggestions for the use of the teacher in the 1943 Christmas 
Seal Program to help him create a constructive schedule for elementary 
and high schools. How everyday situations in the classroom offer oppor- 
tunities for building mental health is clearly pointed out, and practical sug- 
gestions are given for making the most of them. Material for the early 
elementary grades, upper elementary grades, junior and senior high school 
is included, together with a short bibliography for the guidance of those 
teachers who may wish to pursue the subject further. 

“Obviously, the greatest value of these suggested activities will result 
when the activities are meaningful and appropriate to a particular class or 
individual; when pupils, parents, teachers, and administrators work to- 
gether in a co-operative democratic way; and when each individual gains 
satisfaction from his contribution to the group enterprise.” 

“Building a Better World” will be welcomed by teachers everywhere be- 
cause it shows them how they may help children to understand and to adjust 
to the confusing changes that war has brought into their lives. This pamph- 
let will be furnished teachers, on request, by their local tuberculosis asso- 
ciation. 





which will serve to supplement the 
exercises listed in the high school 
manual, “Physical Fitness Through 
Physical Education’ when selected 


interesting reading and attractively 


Hawkins, Ginque & Thomas and pub- 


price 25¢. 








Giant White Narcissus 
Paper White Narcissus 
Rising Sun Narcissus 
Giant Hybrid Amaryllis 
White Calla Lilies 





WOOD’S BULBS 


For Indoor Culture 





2 


Catalog giving description and culture of many varieties of 
bulbs free upon request. 


T. W. WOOD 
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The oldest and largest seed house in the south. 





M2. dt Norh Phe RICHMOND, VA. 


Opposite John Marshall Hotel 


Yellow Calla Lilies 
Colchicum 

Purity Freesias 

Golden Daffodil Freesia 
Buttercup Oxalis 


EXCELLENT FOOD 
REASONABLE PRICES 


We like School Teachers” 


Other Ewart Locations 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Va. 
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presented. It was written by Steinhaus, 


lished by Consolidated Book Publish- 
with the needs of the pupil in mind. ers, Incorporated, Chicago, Illinois, 
“How To Keep Fit and Like It” is 











LILLIAN M. JOHNSON 


Miss Johnson, Principal of the 
Patrick Henry Elementary School in 
Norfolk, has been named Virginia 
representative of the Department of 
Elementary School Principals of the 
National Education Association. She 
has long been active in State and na- 
tional education associations and 
civic affairs. 


Visual Aids A new type of vis- 
Directory Ready ual aids catalog- 

directory, titled, 
“Slidefilms And Motion Pictures, To 


Help Instructors”, is announced by 
The Jam Handy Organization, 2900 
E. Grand Boulevard, Detroit 11, Mich., 


and will be sent free on request to any 
teacher, school, college, or educational 
group. By a new system of indexing, 
cross-indexing and classifying, teach- 
ing slidefilms and motion pictures, cov- 
ering a wide range of studies, the 
teacher is enabled to locate quickly any 
subject needed. 

In addition, the teacher seeking suit- 
able films to aid in a given study gets 
a “preview” of what is available by 
vivid illustrations of se- 
quences, reproduced directly from the 
film itself. Listings are made under 
the curriculum system, and it has been 
found that much time and labor is 
saved for the instructor who otherwise 
would be called upon to engage in ex- 
tensive film research work. 


means of 


Long Heads Russell V. Long of 
Fieldale Schools Mount Crawford, 

Virginia, is princi- 
pal of the high school at Fieldale this 
year. Last year Mr. Long was prin- 
cipal of the Spencer-Penn High School 
at Spencer, Virginia. Prior to that he 
taught math and science at Dayton 
and Ridgeway and served as principal 
of the Sanville School at Bassett. 


Hodge Principal G. M. Hodge, for- 
At Millboro merly principal of 

Monterey High 
School, is serving this year as princi- 
pal of the Millboro High School. Mill- 
boro school was one of those selected 
last summer to carry on the experi- 
ment in community development spon- 
sored by the State Department of Edu- 
cation and the University of Virginia. 


Waynesboro H. §S. 
Work Described 


The Waynesboro 
High School fac- 
ulty has issued 
an attractive illustrative repert deal- 
ing with the development of the 
Waynesboro High School program, 
Waynesboro, Virginia, since its en- 
trance into the Southern Association 
Study in 1938. 

Development and progress of the 
program have been defined in terms of 
improvements in the school’s ability to 
meet the needs of students. The pres- 
ent report is a composite of the pre- 
vious reports that have been made from 
time to time, and will be supplemented 
as work in the Study continues. 

Material for this report was con- 
tributed by all faculty members of the 
Waynesboro High School. Arrange- 
ment and editing of the report were 
done by a special faculty committee 
consisting of Mary Greene, Helen 
Shular, and Nelle Wright. Staff mem- 
bers of the Southern Association Study 
assisted in the development of the 
report. R. C. Jennings, superintendent 
of Waynesboro schools, directed the 
development of the program described 
in the report. 











Build the Future 
WITH BOOKS 


This is the timely and appro- 
priate theme of the 1943 Chil- 
dren’s Book Week. Here are 
the new Lippincott and Stokes 
library books approved by the 
Virginia State Board of Edu- 
cation to help both teacher and 
pupil build the future America 
for which we are now fighting. 
Put these titles on your next or- 
der list. 


BONNIE’S BABY BROTHER 
By Elizabeth Montgomery 


Delightful photographs and simple text 
furnish a happy program of adjustment 
for the youngster who has a new baby 
brother or sister. (Grade 2) 


THE JUMBO SAMBO 


By Helen Bannerman 


This author’s stories have sold in scores 
of thousands of schools all over the coun- 
try. Here is a collection in one handy 
volume of six of her most popular. 
(Grade 3) 


TINKER, THE LITTLE FOX 
TERRIER 
By Dorothy K. L’Hommedieu 


The beautiful drawings of Marguerite 
Kirmse complement this charming story 





of Tinker, the latest addition to a dis- 
tinguished company of lovable pups. 
(Grade 3) 


THE GOLDEN EAGLE MYSTERY 

By Ellery Queen, Jr. 

“A young, amateur detective spends his 
vacation in a village on the coast, where 
he sails, explores, and solves a mystery. 
An easy to read, first rate mystery.” 
Ruth Ersted, Minnesota Supervisor of 
School Libraries. (Grades 5-8) 


FLYING HORSES 
By John Hamlin 
Illustrated by Charles Hargens 


“A historically-accurate account of the 
introduction of the merry-go-round into 
the U. S., also an exciting story of Dan 
Weaver and his pony, Dapple, full of 
suspense and interest. It will take its 
place as one of the best books of the 
year.”” Laura B. Everett, Sierra Educa- 
tional News. (Grades 7-8) 


All books may be ordered through the 


Virginia State Board of Education. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. 
Sales Agent for 


Frederick A. Stokes Books 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 

















OVER $150,000,000 


Home Beneficial Life Insurance Company, Inc. 


“The Home of Protection” 


Home Office . . . Richmond, Virginia 


INSURANCE 


IN FORCE 








for NOVEMBER, 1943 
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Fourth Southeastern Regional Conference 


=| 

The fourth annual conference of the Southeastern Region of the NEA 
Department of Classroom Teachers is to be held at the Poinsett Hotel, 
Greenville, South Carolina, on December 29-30, 1943. 

Arrangements are being made by Mel Lee Daniel of Greenville, President 
of the Greenville-Parker Classroom Teachers Association, and Margery H. 
Alexander of Charlotte, North Carolina, Southeastern Regional Director of 
the NEA Department of Classroom Teachers. 

Dr. Alonzo F. Myers, of New York, Chairman of the NEA Commission 
for the Defence of Democracy through Education, will give the keynote 
address on the theme of the conference, “The Role of Education in the 
Present and Post War World.” 

Although the program has not been completed, acceptances have been 
received from many outstanding educators. Among those appearing on 
the general programs are the following: Mabel Studebaker, Erie, Pennsyl- 
vania, President of the NEA Department of Classroom Teachers; Phares 
Reeder, Dunbar, West Virginia, Vice President of the NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers; Emily Tarbell, Syracuse, New York, member of the 
NEA Executive Committee; Dr. Belmont Farley, Washington, D. C., director 
of Public Relations for the NEA; Dr. P. H. Gwynn, Jr., Davidson College, 
Davidson, N. C.; Mrs. Ruth Thomas, Walterboro, President of the Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers of the South Carolina Education Association; 
S. David Stoney, Charleston, S. C., NEA Director; and O. B. Cannon, New- 
berry, President of the South Carolina Education Association. 

On Thursday morning there will be a breakfast meeting of organization 
leaders who will evaluate the Southeastern Regional Conferences. 

At eleven-fifteen, provision has been made for four discussion groups 


with the following as chairmen: 


Schools, Greenville, S. C. 


Director for North Carolina. 


round table discussion groups: 


Association. 


ciation. 


for Florida. 


facing the profession. 





1. Reducing Juvenile Delinquency—W. F. Loggins, Superintendent of 


2. Building Stronger Professional Organizations—Mabel Studebaker. 
3. Obtaining Desirable School Legislation—Ethel Perkins, Lexington, NEA 
4, 


Securing Federal Aid for Education—Mary Titus, Huntington, President 
of the West Virginia Classroom Teachers Association. 
On Thursday afternoon four vital problems will be considered by the 


1. Providing for the Needs of Youth—Mrs. Holmes McGuffin, Monterey, 
President, Department of Classroom Teachers of the Virginia Education 


2. Developing More Effective Public Relations—Dr. Ralph McDonald, 
Winston-Salem, Vice President of the North Carolina Education Asso- 


3. Planning for Education and Post War Problems—Dr. A. C. Flora, 
Columbia, South Carolina, Past President of the NEA. 

4. Improving Techniques for Securing More Adequate Local and State 
Support for Schools—C. Marguerite Morse, Clearwater, NEA Director 


The success of this conference will depend upon the help and cooperation 
of educators in this region. Every association should send at least one 
representative to this meeting to consider the serious problems which are 








Teachers and The Public School 
The War Teachers’ Association 

of Baltimore, Mary- 
land, on September 23 honored teach- 
ers of that city now serving in the 
armed forces by a ceremony which 
included the dedication of a service 
flag and an address by a Colonel of 
the United States Army Air Forces. 
Many schools have held, or are plan- 
ning, similar observances. 


There are thousands of teachers in 
the armed forces and auxiliary serv- 
ices. Some of them will be recipients 
of marks of distinction of some kind. 
Do you know a teacher who has been 
decorated for valor or received some 
other outstanding honor for service 
in the war effort? Not only members 
of the profession, but laymen as well, 
will be interested in what teachers 
have done and the awards they have 
received. 
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If you have information about the 
unusual service of a teacher, please 
send a 300 word story describing it 
to the Office of Public Relations, Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C. Let’s magnify the service of 
the teacher! 


Materialon China In order to fa- 
Offered Teachers cilitate the study 

of China, United 
China Relief is placing at the disposal 
of school children and their instruc- 
tors certain material not readily avail- 
able from other sources. It includes 
study guides for both elementary and 
secondary schools, as well as reading 
lists, films, recordings, and pamphlets 
of general information. 


These pamphlets were prepared and 
printed by means of a special subsidy 
given to United China Relief for this 





specific purpose. No part of the ex- 
pense comes out of contributions. Nor 
is there any appeal for funds made 
in this literature. Already nearly 
5,000 schools have availed themselves 
of this opportunity. It has been sent 
to schools in forty-four states and three 
foreign countries. 

Some of these pamphlets are dis- 
tributed free of charge. For others 
there is a nominal fee. Teachers are 
invited to write to United China Re 
lief, 1790 Broadway, New York 139, 
N. Y., for the order sheet which gives 
information about this material. 


On Death of In appreciation of 
Chas. P. Cowherd the life, character, 
and work of 
Charles P. Cowherd, the Orange Coun- 
ty Education Association on October 4 
adopted the following resolutions: 

“That in the death of Mr. Cowherd, 
Orange County has lost a faithful and 
loyal friend, who gave his best to the 
county, serving as superintendent of 
schools for sixteen years and as a 
member of the school board for eight 
years. Mr. Cowherd was continuous 
in his efforts for the improvement of 
education in the county. His success 
was clearly pictured in the progress 
made in the schools under his lead- 
ership. 

“That we honor him for his inspira- 
tion, his loyalty, and for the educa- 
tional achievements which he so suc- 
cessfully promoted.” 

The Resolutions Committee consisted 
of Louise Schlosser, Eleanor M. Decker, 
and Elsie Wood. 


Young Scientists What is science’s 
See End of War next great step 
ahead? 

Can science eliminate wars? 

Can we derive power from the atom? 

Will science conquer and eradicate 
disease? 

In a new book, Science and the Fu- 
ture, 40 teen-age scientists, finalists 
in the second annual Science Talent 
Search, answer a firm “yes” to these 
and many other questions that long 
have baffled man. 

Each of the 40 authors was selected 
from among 15,000 high school seniors 
to compete for Westinghouse Science 
Scholarships totaling $11,000. As part 
of his qualifications as a finalist, each 
author wrote a thousand-word essay on 
the subject “Science’s Next Great Step 
Ahead.” These essays, and the adven- 
turous thinking that made them pos- 
sible, comprise Science and the Future. 

All forty young scientists—in com- 
mon with their predecessors, the final- 
ists of the first Science Talent Search, 
completed at Washington in 1942—are 
now either pursuing their interests in 
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college, or have temporarily deferred 
their plunge into science’s higher 
realms to serve their country in the 
armed forces. 

This month 40,000 high school sci- 
ence teachers will be asked by Science 
Clubs of America, which conducts the 
search under the sponsorship of Sci- 
ence Service, to aid in the selection 
of the 40 most scientifically talented 
seniors of the class of '44. The forty 
poys and girls finally selected, on the 
basis of an essay (on the subject “My 
Scientific Project”), a stiff aptitude 
test and comparisons of school records, 
will be brought to Washington for an 
all-expense trip to the five-day Science 
Talent Institute next February. There 
they will undergo further stiff exami- 
nations and interviews, and will be 
awarded Westinghouse Science Schol- 
arships ranging in value from $100 to 
$2,400. 


Aeronautics A Bibliography for 
Bibliography Pre-Flight Aeronaut- 
ics, compiled by 


Hubert J. Davis as a special service 
to science clubs, is now available to 
all schools free as long as the supply 
lasts. 

This bibliography on pre-flight ma- 
terials consists of three sections. Sec- 
tion one covers books. Section two is 
devoted to charts, field manuals, pam- 
phlets, pictures, projects and current 
periodicals. Section three is a list of 
source addresses. 

The materials are classified under 
the same unit headings as the first 
eleven topics listed in Leaflet No. 68, 
Pre-flight Aeronautics in secondary 
schools, U. 8S. Office of Education. 

Schools may obtain copies of this 
bibliography by writing Hubert J. 
Davis, College of William and Mary, 
Williamsburg, Virginia. 








SAMUEL J. COFFEY 


Private Coffey, who for the last 
eleven years has served as teacher 
and principal in the Bedford County 
Schools, is now assigned to Head- 
uarters Detachment, 749th M. P. 

attalion, Presidio of San Francisco. 


PERCY H. WARREN 


Mr. Warren, now counselor of the 
State Department of Education at 
Madison College, was formerly prin- 
cipal of the high school at Cape 
Charles, Virginia. 








CHARLES HAASE 
& SONS 


Established 1857 


FURRIERS 


For latest styles in beautiful 
FUR COATS 
FUR SCARFS 


We will be pleased to show you 
our furs on a visit to our store. 


406 East Grace Street, 
RICHMOND, VA. 
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A Helpful Hint 


You might have some pupils in your room, who are lagging 
behind the others because of poor homework. And in some cases, 
no doubt, the cause for this stems from the fact that certain 
youngsters away from the inspiration of you and the class room, 
find homework a regular bugbear of boredom. 

Now it so happens that War plants have had to meet a similar 
problem when it comes to monotonous, boring, repetitive work. 
And it has been discovered there that Chewing Gum has proved a 
real help. Workers chew Gum, enjoy the tasty, wholesome treat 
and both their concentration and interest in the job seem stepped 
up. This in turn helps keep up production which the boredom 
factor can so easily slow down. 

Of course, Chewing Gum is only a little thing ——but important 
in the benefits derived from chewing it. And isn’t it quite possible 
that it could help you solve the homework problem? Also, in your 
recommending to your pupils to chew Gum at a specific time such 
as AT HOME and for a specific purpose such as to help homework, 
you might foster a new friendliness in establishing cooperation not 
to chew Gum at school. 

The Makers of Wrigley’s Spearmint bring you this infor- 
mation because the demand for it exceeds our ability to 
produce it under War conditions, and we believe it but good 


business to urge that every available stick of our Gum be used 


only when and where the greatest benefit is derived from it. 
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American Association of School Administrators 


To AMERICAN EDUCATORS: 


The international role of education is given new emphasis by the war. 
The teaching profession has been especially recognized by the United States 
government as a force in international relations by the appointment of one 
of its representatives to confer with educators in the United Kingdom. The 
honor of this service has fallen to me as the president of one of the depart- 
ments of our national professional organization. An invitation has been 
extended by the Office of War Information and the British Ministry of In- 
formation to spend some weeks in Britain to discuss plans for closer co- 
operation between the schools of our respective countries. These lines are 
written as I await the departure of the clipper to London. It is my pur- 
pose to report this mission to you in full through the educational press and 
at the regional conferences to be held this winter by the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators as a substitute for the annual winter con- 
vention. 

It is my privilege to serve those who are charged with administering 
America’s schools in the most trying period of their history. The times are 
particularly difficult for those whose responsibility it is to keep the Nation's 
classrooms staffed and equipped in the face of rapidly dwindling personnel 
and increasing scarcity of material supplies of all kinds. Conditions which 
all understand disrupt the normal program of our organization. Yet every 
one of us is conscious of the heavier obligations they impose. We shall meet 
these obligations in full and as they fall due. 

The regional meetings of the American Association of School Adminis 
trators have been arranged as follows: 

Seattle—January 10-12 

Atlanta—February 15-17 

New York—February 22-24 
Chicago—February 28-March 1 

Kansas City—(Dates to be set later) 
California—(Plans to be announced later) 


The programs of these conferences will be geared to the job of education 
in the war and in the peace. Because of the limited hotel and meeting hall 
facilities, attendance will be limited to persons holding 1944 membership 
cards of the American Association of School Administrators. Details will 
be announced as arrangements are completed. 

The war will not interfere with the principal annual publication of our 
organization. The topic of the yearbook, Morale For a Free World, suggests 
an important service of education to the advancement of civilization. The 
volume’s subtitle, “America and Not America Only” is a reminder of the 
universal nature of that service. Victory and peace will invest education 
with international character. 

The present crisis is an opportunity and a challenge to every teacher. It 
magnifies the importance of the field in which we labor. It heaps upon us 
new burdens. We may well be proud of the fact that the imposition of new 
duties finds us united and prepared to serve. 

WortTH McCLurRg, 
President, American Association 
of School Administrators. 








Radford Host to 
Study Conference resentatives of the 


One hundred rep- 


colleges of Vir- 


Dr. H. C. Pannell, Superintendent of 
Schools of Tuscaloosa, Alabama, and 
Dr. Charles Prall of the National Coun- 


ginia and the public schools of the cil on Education, Washington, D. C., 
served as consultants. Those whe at 


State met in a joint study conference 
at the State Teachers College at Rad- 
ford the latter part of August. The 
conference, called by the Advisory 
Committee on higher education under 
the sponsorship of the State Depart- 
ment of Education and the General 
Education Board, considered problems 
of yeuth as they are affected by the 
educational programs in eur public 
high schools and in the colleges of the 
State. 

After a general meeting under the 
chairmanship of Dr. J. L. B. Buck of 
the State Department, the group di- 
vided into three major committees con- 
cerned with the problems of youth, 
teacher education, and the adjustment 
of the school curriculum to meet the 
needs of youth. 
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tended the conference as delegates were 


appointed by their respective colleges 
and included the presidents, deans, and 
outstanding professors from all of Vir- 
ginia’s high educational institutions. 
superintendents of schools and prin- 
cipals of representative high schools 
of various sections of the State. A 
group of supervisors of elementary edu- 
cation under the direction of Miss 
Juliet Ware, Assistant Supervisor of 
Elementary Education, met at the col 
lege at the same time. 


School libraries are a 
vital resource in the 
war effort. 

The U. S. Office of Education is col- 
lecting data needed for formulating li- 
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Library Data 
Requested 


brary programs. Superintendents, whe 
have not already done so, can help this 
timely project greatly by filling in the 
information called for on Form §S-370 
(1942), School Library Statistics, 1941- 
42, and forwarding the blank promptly 
to the Office of Education. 


Social Studies The remarkable suc- 
Resource Units cess of the 1942 ex- 
periment of two NEA 
departments in preparing resource-unit 
material in pamphlet form for social- 
studies teachers has resulted in the 
announcement that five additional 
units have just come off the press and 
that at least four more will appear this 
fall. Each unit contains a 15,000- 
word analysis of a single social prob- 
lem followed by specific suggestions on 
how to teach that problem to second. 
ary-schoel youth. The series is called 
“Problems in American Life,” and the 
sponsoring organizations are the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies 
and the National Association of Sec- 
ondary School-Principals. Titles of 
the five units just published are: 

War: The Causes, Effects, and Con- 
trol of International Violence. By 
Carl Friedrich and Ronald B. 
Edgerton. 

Making Our Government Efficient: 
Publication Administration in the 
United States. By L. D. White, 
M. L. Goldschmidt, D. M, Castle- 
berry, and E. R. Carr. 

Population: Problems and Trends of 
Our Changing Population. By 
Frank Lorimer, Frederick Osborn, 
and Kenneth J. Rehage. 

Public Opinion in War and Peace: 
How Americans Make Up Their 
Minds. By Harold D. Lasswell 
and Howard Cummings. 

International Organization After the 
War: Roads to World Security. By 
Max Lerner, Edna Lerner, and 
Herbert J. Abraham. 

Among the additional units that will 
soon be ready are: America’s Schools. 
by John Dale Russell and T, Eildon 
Jackson; Urban and Rural Living, by 
Louis Wirth and Ray Lussenhop; Pol- 
itics in Action, by A. N. Holcombe and 
James E. Downes; and The Health of 
a Nation, by Michael Davis and Lavone 
A. Hanna. 

By virtue of a subsidy from the 
General Education Board for the pro- 
duction of these units, they may be 
purchased by teachers at less than 
cost. The price of a single copy is 
30 cents, and any four copies may be 
had for $1.00. 

Order from the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals or the 
National Council for the Social Studies, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 
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Books for Rural Children 


EVANS, EVA KNOX. Let’s Do It Now 
Series. Let’s Plant Grass, Let’s Raise 
Pigs, The Doctor Is Coming. Car- 
rollton, Georgia: The Committee on 
Publications, West Georgia College. 


(Single copies $.15. Sets of 25, 
$2.50.) 

These small paper bound books re- 

cently published for rural schools are 


sponsored by the Publications Committee 
of West Georgia College and are made 
possible through the cooperation of the 
Julius Rosenwald Fund, Written in con- 
versational style, directed to the children, 
“customary 
Illus- 
trations are simple, almost primitive draw- 
“‘story- 
Reasons behind the usual tech- 


they give directions for the 
procedure’ in the projects concerned. 
ings, which are, however, very 
telling’. 
niques are explained in language the chil- 
terms with 


dren can understand and in 


which they are familiar. 


A Primer on Food. Carrollton, Georgia: 


Committee on Publications, West 
Georgia College. (Single copies $.15. 
Sets of 25. $2 50.) 


Another of the books prepared espe- 


cially for rural children, made 


possible 
through the cooperation of the Julius Ros- 
enwald Fund, this was written with the 


help of children and teachers of rural ele- 


mentary schools in Carroll County, 
Georgia, with the counsel of the students 
and faculty of West Georgia College, 


a unit of the University System of 


Georgia. Beginning with needs for and 
uses Of food, the first section deals with 
simple nutrition. The second section goes 
into the matter of raising your own food, 


Detailed direc- 


ions for growing vegetables and feeding 


both plant and animal. 
livestock are 


I h e 


theoretical 


given in simple language. 


practical takes over the 


precedence 


Reading Readiness 


MADDEN, MARGARET and SALTER, 


IMOGENE. Getting Ready to Read, 
Revised Edition. Eua Claire, Wis- 
consin: E. M, Hale and Co. ($.44 


list.) 
This is a recent pupil’s book for read- 


ng readiness. It is designed to combine 


ill the outstanding features of the old 
edition with many new developments. 
Definite objectives for each section are 


given in the Table of Contents, and di- 
rections are given on each page in order 
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teacher. 


to simplify the work of the 
Based on practical experience as well as 
sound educational theory, Getting Ready 
to Read is a beautifully designed and bril- 
liantly illustrated book that and 
girls should enjoy using. 


boys 


DURRELL, DONALD and SULLIVAN, 
HELEN BLAIR. We Meet New 
Friends. Yonkers-on-Hudson: World 
Book Company. ($.36 list.) 


The first of two reading readiness books 
in a series called Steps to Reading, either 
of which, the authors state, may be used 
independently or the two in series, as the 
learning situation may require. Its pur- 
pose is to enable the child to develop ac- 
cording to his individual abilities, the 
required background for success in learn- 
ing to read. With 
all of which the authors report extensive 


varied exercises, for 


experimental tryout, the book begins with 
simple language and motor abilities and 


leads gradually into other abilities and 


appreciations including specific skills re- 





quiring close attention. The reader imme- 
diately notices the full color pictures of 
children which have unusual charm. The 
teachers’ edition contains directions printed 
in red on each page as well as a helpful 
preface and “Directions for the Lessons’’ 


Miscellaneous 


FREEMAN, WARREN S. and LEAV 
ITT, HELEN S. Songs to Sing. 
Boston: Ginn and Company. ($1.20 
list. ) 

“It is not enough that people should 
know how to sing. They should know 
how to enjoy singing’. This 
from the preface to this 175 page collec- 
tion of songs embodies the principles of 
the need for more group singing. The 
book is designed to provide opportunities 
for the entire student body to participate 
However, though 
included, 


excerpt 


in musical experience. 
some traditional numbers are 
there seem to be more of the less familiar 
ones, and it that the book 
would be more suitable for glee club and 
chorus work than for general school as- 


would seem 


sembly singing. 


LONG, ALMA. Home Health and Nurs- 
New York: Appleton-Century 
($1.72 list.) 


scarcity of 


ing. 
Company. 
The growing 
medical services during wartime makes it 


professional 





of war. 
and speeds its work. 


want is busy. 





THE RUSH OF WAR 
IS ON THE WIRES 


Day and night, the telephone is in the thick 
Long Distance links a nation together 


So that necessary calls can get the right of 
way, the operator will tell you if the circuit you 
You can help by canceling your 
call if it isn’t really vital. 


On calls you must make, we'll appreciate your 
cooperation when the operator says—‘‘Please 
limit your call to § minutes. Others are waiting.” 


The Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone 
Company of Virginia 


(Bell System) 
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Class Jewelry and Announcements 


Club Pins, Medals, Cups and Trophies 
Caps and Gowns 


WALTER B. ANDERSON 


L. G. BALFOUR PRODUCTS 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 

















WHEN IN RICHMOND 
Visit our attractive display of 


BEDROOM 
DINING ROOM 
LIVING ROOM 
FURNITURE and FURNISHINGS 


Convenient Terms Arranged If Desired 


DABNEY & BUGG, INC. 
10 & 12 EAST BROAD STREET 7 & 9 WEST BROAD STREET 























the place is more 
important than the price! 


YOUR pride in the possession of clothes with a good 
label is well-founded. It indicates that you have made 
your selections with an eye to good taste, good quality, 
good fashion and found them a truer measure of value 
than price. It indicates, too, that you know good clothes 
are really more thrifty because their appearance is more 
lasting. You can treasure the assurance of the fashion- 
rightness of your Greentree clothes, and that you have 
achieved top-flight value within whatever price range you 
select. 





Let’s go to 


GREENTREE’S 


BROAD AT SEVENTH RICHMOND, VA. 
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imperative for laymen to learn what they 
can do to help effectively in the care of 
the sick and the maintenance of health. 
Practical instruction in these matters is 
presented in Home Health and Nursing, 
a new book designed for boys and girls 
of senior high school age. After an intro- 
ductory discussion af the background of 
the individual’s health status, this book 
presents standards for good health and 
describes measures for judging health con- 
ditions. It then considers the body and 
its maintenance; explains how, in diag 
nosis and treatment, the tools and know!l- 
edge of modern science can be supple- 
mented by intelligent observation and as- 
sistance of the informed layman; and then 
goes into the matter of home nursing of 
the sick, describing first steps to be taken 
in common ailments, simple nursing tech- 
niques, typical diet problems, etc. One of 
the objectives of the book is to provide 
an understanding of the vital significance 
of good health and a knowledge of the 
resources available for the restoration and 
preservation of health. 


LOGASA, HANNAH. Historical Fic- 
tion and Other Reading Reference 
for Classes in Junior and Senior 
High School. Third Edition. Re- 
vised and Enlarged. Philadelphia: 
McKinley Publishing Company. 
($2.00 list.) 

A briefly annotated bibliography of 
historical fiction arranged in groups ac- 
cording to period and locality. There are 
sections on Ancient History, including 
Primitive Life, Oriental Life, Ancient 
Greece, Early Rome, etc. Medieval and 
Modern European History is similarly di- 
vided into periods, and the history of 
Canada, the United States and Latin Amer- 
ica is subdivided by time and sections 
of the countries. Should be useful to the 
history teacher and the librarian in work- 
ing out plans for collateral reading. So- 
cial Studies teachers will also find it help- 
ful. 


MCKOWN, HARRY C. Fools and Fool- 
ishness. Topeka: School Activities 
Publishing Company. ($2.00 list.) 

This is a most interesting little volume 
composed of very brief sketches by the 
author and from thousands of other 
sources, concerning the unbelief and scorn 
and criticism with which practically every 
new idea which has been introduced has 
been confronted. All the changes which 
have made up the progress of our civiliza- 
tion have gone through somewhat the same 
periods of non-acceptance by the public. 

The stories of all the “‘fools’’ and their 

“*foolishnesses’’ which have given us many 

of the comforts and necessities of our 

modern life are most interesting. Al- 
though admitting that many new ideas 
are spurious, the theme of this book is 
that an intelligent person never laughs 
at a new idea simply because it is new. 
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REVIEWS OF RECENT 
OUTSTANDING BOOKS 
ARRANGED BY 
GRADE LEVELS 


Reviewed by 
NANCY CARY DICKINSON, Librarian 
Alexander Park High and 
Elementary Schools, Portsmouth 


Grades 1-3 


Derry the Wolfhound. MARGARET S. 
JOHNSON and HELEN LOSSING 
JOHNSON. Harcourt, 1943. $1.32* 

The story of a lonely puppy who final- 
ly won his way into the hearts of the 
family he adopted. 24-point type will 
add much to its popularity. 


Molly and the Tool Shed. SALLY SCOTT. 
I!lustrated by ELLEN SEGNER. 
Harcourt, 1943. $1.13* 

Molly is one of the friskiest lambs in 
print. Her refusal to sleep in a sheep pen 
later results in the change of living quar- 
ters for the whole flock of sheep. IIlus- 
trations are very effective. 


Illus- 
Har- 


Many Moons. JAMES THURBER. 
trated by LOUIS SLOBODKIN. 


Editor 
NANCY HOYLE 
Assistant Supervisor, School Libraries 
State Board of Education 


court, 1943. $1.50* 
James Thurber's first book for chil- 


dren is a delightful fairy tale in which the 
author’s humor is clearly apparent. 


Grades 4-7 
A Child’s Story of the Nativity. 


Illus- 
trated by MASHA. Random House, 
1943. $1.13* 

The story is beautifully told and the 


illustrations are exquisite. 


What 


Makes It Tick? KATHARINE 
BRITTON. Illustrated by JEANNE 
BENDICKS. Houghton, 1943. $1.88* 
The answers to all the questions that 


baffle the young boy, from the mechanics 
of toys to submarines. Accurate Enlighten- 
ing diagrams and drawings. 


Index. 


Rufus M. ELBANOR ESTES. Illustrated 
by Louis SLOBODKIN. Harcourt, 
1943. $1.50* 

The Moffats are as entertaining and 
down to earth as ever. This book, as the 
title suggests, features Rufus, the young- 
est of the family. Slobodkin’s illustrations 
are inimitable. 


High School 


Pick Out the Biggest. FRANK MORRIS. 
Houghton, 1943. $1.50* 

The account of the twenty-seven min- 
utes in which the Boise sunk six enemy 
ships and was given up for lost. Her 
grim determination to stay afloat and 
prove to the world that she was not a 
“Reluctant Dragon’’ is an inspiration to 
us all. 


Torpedo 8. IRA WOLFERT. Houghton, 
1943. $1.50* 

The living and breathing story of 
Swede Larson and his bomber squadron's 
change of slogan from “‘Attack’’ to “At- 
tack and Vengeance’’. 

The Sea Snake. STEPHEN W. MEADER. 
Illustrated by EDWARD SHENTON. 
Harcourt, 1943. $1.50* 

Adventure in the Meader manner. This 
time there are Nazi agents and a camo- 
flaged submarine base to provide thrills 
for a young North Carolinian. 


*Net delivered price to Virginia public schools. 
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Buy Bonds First, 
Then, If You're 
Going To BuyA 


FUR COAT 
Buy A Good One! 


—and your surest guide to 
getting a really good fur 
coat ... is its label, rather 
than its price tag. The 
Henry Haase label has stood 
for quality, style, fine pelts 
and workmanship for many, 
many years. 


a 
FREE—for the asking: our 
beautiful and informative 
booklet “The Romance of 


Furs”. You'll want it in your 
school library! 


Henry R. Haase, Inc. 


Furs 
Franklin at 5th @ Richmond 
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FOR YOUR GOOD NEIGHBOR PROGRAM 





New World Neighbors | VEBSTER AND HUSSEY'S 
ian History of Latin America 
For the Gradcs (ages 8-14). This series introduces boys 


and girls to our neighbors in Central and South America, THIRD EDITION, REVISED AND AUGMENTED 
Greenland, Iceland, and Canada. From a first-hand For 11th or 12th year. 
knowledge of the various countries the authors supply 





A balanced, orderly treatment 
: ; e i shows how the Latin American countries won their in- 
authentic facts and colorful backgrounds in a style char- dependence and how relations with the United States 


acterized by literary taste, simplicity, charm, and imag- have gradually developed and improved, especially since 
ination. Beautifully illustrated in color by well-known the outbreak of the Second World War. Varied study 
artists. Cloth bound. Each book, §$ .40. helps. Illustrations and maps. 336 pages. $1.64. 


CHILDREN OF MEXICO e@ OOTAH AND HIS 
PUPPY e@ LETTERS FROM GUATEMALA e DOWNES, SINGER, AND BECKER 
KIMBI, INDIAN OF THE JUNGLE e AROUND « P. 
THE CARIBBEAN e SKY HIGH IN BOLIVIA e@ Latin America and 
EXPLORING THE JUNGLE e RICO, THE YOUNG : ° ° 
RANCHER e THE GAUCHO’S DAUGHTER e@ UP Hemisphere Solidarity 
CANADA WAY @ RICHES OF SOUTH AMERICA @ For 10th, 11th, or 12th grades. A brief unit, designed 
RICHES OF CENTRAL AMERICA e BOYS OF for a four to six weeks’ or a longer course, combines an 
THE ANDES e AROUND THE YEAR IN ICELAND e overall view of Latin American culture and economy 
, Teal ag ; pa with an unbiased, objective interpretation of hemisphere 
ALONG THE INCA HIGHWAY e@ SIX GREAT relations and solidarity. Varied study helps. Illustra- 


MEN OF BRAZIL. tions and maps. 243 pages. $1.40. 











D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


180 Varick Street, New York 14, New York 























TOWNLEY |. 
COATS To think of banking in Rich- 


mond is to remember that First 
® ALL MADE OF 100% VIRGIN WOOLS ; Ce 
— and Merchants is Virginia’s 


* ALL TRIMMED WITH SELECTED FURS iiest bank — a tank for oi 


* ALL TOWNLEY QUALITY TAILORED the people. 


® ALL LINED WITH GUARANTEED RAY- 
ON SATIN 


® ALL SIZES... WOMENS... MISSES... 
——~ JUNIORS 


FIRST AND MERCHANTS 




















*ALL NOW PRICED FOR UNUSUAL . 
—~— VALUE National Bank of Richmond 
\ 
John M. Miller, Jr. H. Hiter Harris 
) at Chairman of the Board President 
t Capital and Surplus 
BerrycBiat: Six Million Dollars 
eae MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
GRACE AT SIXTH RICHMOND, VA. 
ee 
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From the largest city to the smallest town 


high school seniors have equal opportunity 


in the Science Talent Search 


The Third Annual Science Talent Search has now 
begun. Sponsored by Westinghouse and conducted 
by Science Clubs of America, this competition is 
open to young men and women in the senior class 
of every high school and preparatory school in the 
United States. Scholarships ranging from $100 to 
$2400 will be awarded. 


Outstanding students in your graduating class 
deserve the opportunity to compete for these schol- 
arships. Formal science courses are extremely help- 
ful, but not necessary. Winners are selected solely 
on the basis of their aptitude for creative achieve- 
ment in science. 


Contestants are required to take a science apti- 
tude examination and to write a 1,000 word essay. 
The essay subject this year is “My Scientific 


Project.” The essay should tell what the student is 
doing or plans to do in the way of experimentation 
or other research activity. 


Records of those who received Westinghouse 
Science Scholarships or honorable mention in 1942 
and 1943 show that winners come from all parts of 
the country, from private preparatory schools and 
public high schools, from graduating classes of less 
than 20 students to more than 1,000. There is equal 
opportunity for every senior who has the ability. 


For full information concerning the Third Annual 
Science Talent Search, write to Science Service, 
1719 N Street, N.W., Washington (6), D. C., or to 
School Service, Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company, 306 Fourth Ave., P. O. Box 1017, 
Pittsburgh (30), Pa. 


Westinghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


























SOME OF OUR 


ITEMS IN STOCK IN OUR RICHMOND WAREHOUSES 
Air-Age Geography Cradle Globe 


With Flowers spe- 
cially designed cra- 
dle and Nystrom 
horizon. Each globe 
furnished with a 


teacher’s manual 
“The Story of the 
Globe”. 


Construction Papers 


9x12”—50 sheets . $ .18 Package 
12x18”—50 sheets .... . 36 Package 


Various colors. 





Crayola Drawing Crayon 


No. 8—8 colors 

$ .90 dozen boxes 
No. 16—16 colors 

$1.80 dozen boxes 
No. 38—8 colors—big sticks. 

$2.25 dozen boxes 
No. 24—24 colors—in hinged 

box .. $2.70 dozen boxes 


Pressed Crayon 


Besco No. 10—8 colors 
$2.25 dozen boxes 











SCHOOL CRAYONS 


SRO’OYD ALALA BL BaAvw 5 




















Approved by the 
State Board of Edu- 
cation on library 


units. 


Delivered price, 
$6.00 each 


complete. 


Char-Kole—for sketching 


Packed 12 sticks to box 
Price, $.35 a box 
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Dri-Ink Floquil 


Dries instantly. A speedy meth- 
od for lettering posters, show- 
cards, price tickets and sketches. 
Kit complete with six pens and 
six bottles Dri-Ink. 


Price, $10.50 
Set, complete with pen, dropper 


and bottle Dri-Ink. $1.75 


FLOWERS SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO. 


327 West Main Street 


Richmond, Va. 


























